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THE PERRY PICTURES. 618. THE SHEPHERDESS. FROM PAINTING BY LEROLLE. 
THIS IS ONE OF THE PERRY PICTURES. 
’ We haven’t space here to tell you about them but if you will mention ‘hs Journaland send two 2-cent stamps, we will send you our 24-page illustrated 


catalog containing these six full size pictures: Baby Stuart, Longfellow, Whittier’s Home, Snow Scene, Landing of the Pilgrims, Detail of 
Doorway, Alhambra, Jungfrau. Or send 10 cents in coin, or stamps, and we will send this catalog and these 6 pictures in addition: Shepherdess, 
: Good Shepherd, Niagara Falls, Prince Balthazar, Kittens, Angel. 


: KBEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ]2iI 
; A CARD. CAUTION. 


As the originator of The Perry Pictures I wish to express my ap- The success of The Perry Pictures has led to their imitation by 
preciation of the cordial reception accorded these pictures and to others. All who wish to obtain by far the best pictures are cautioned 
assure all interested in them that I shall strive constantly to maintain against purchasing other pictures, advertised as being as good as the 
and even to excel the high standard already attained by this work. Perry Pictures, with the thought that they are getting The Perry 

Very truly yours, Pictures. Be sure that the name is upon every picture. 
EUGENE ASHTON PERRY Remember that we pay postage to any part of the United States. 





PRICE--The price of | for 25 or more, and selection may 
- x be made from our entire list. All 

these Pictures is on paper 54 by 8 ins. 1200 SUBJECTS. 

4 apes THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


S Boston Office: TREMONT TEMPLE. 
4 New York Office: 76 FIFTH AVENUE, Maiden, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


w. S. CHAPLIN, 


LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., DEAN. 


b. THESCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1. Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Science. 

3. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

The usual higher degrees. 
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Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrREcTOR. 


Ill. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
899. 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 

H, H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
| day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


| VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
| day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Ave. and 19th St. 
Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 


Washington Ave. and 18th St. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
| twenty years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
| ing English Studies, Latin, French, German, 


PH. D., DIRECTOR. 





| Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 


Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


| Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 
MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Sts. 


EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


| IX, 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
| Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 
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BEST 


Lowest Prices in the U. S. 


ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. | 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Founded in 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En. 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also. and Steno. 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex.- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


‘New Hampshire. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 
New Hampshire Military Academy. 


Prepares for Government Academies and 
Colleges. Full Commercial Course. 


Major B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw York City. 
The professional school of 
» Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 
College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, PH. D., DEAN. 
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Y SENDING 10 CENTS FOR 
THIS SET OF NURSERY SONGS. 
Ding-Dong-Dell, ) 


Hearing, Words and Music 
Smelling, ) 

Tasting, [ Complete. 
Touching, 


ALSO CIRCULAR EXPLAINING SYSTEM. 
Address the 


Addressthe Balmer & Weber, 


Established 53 consecutive years. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
SCIENCE AnD 


akroses”” PENMANSHIP, 


A new (1899) and unique Text Book for daily 
use in Class Recitations in Penmanship and 
c -gnate subjectsin Public Schools. Lessons may 
be assigned and recited from day to day, as in 
Orthography, Geography, Physiology, or any of 
the common school branches. The most Prac- 
tical and useful knowledge for every day life. It 
is teachable; it tells how; it tells why. Ample 
suggestions, outlines, tables, models, exercises, 
etc. Over 1,000 questions answered in the text. 
250 topics. Ample illustrations. It is what you 
want. Cloth, 256 pages; XI chapters. $1.00 
bringsit. A postal card brings the table of con- 
tents, etc. Transform your classes and renew 
the interests of your pupils. Address all orders 
for this book to 


G. W. HENDERSON & SON, 
West Cairo, Allen County, Ohio. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


WILL SEND ON APPLICATION THEIR 
New Illustrated Educational Catalogue, 
ALSO DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF 


JOHN FISKE’S peaneey OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS, $1.00, 
JOHN FISKE’S ivi “Govenamest IN THE UNITED 
ATES. 


T. 

RIVERSIDE LITERATURE "SERIES, Over ~y numbers. 
Paper and cloth, 15 to 60 cents, ne 

RIVERSIDE - —_ LIBRARY. 50 vols., 50, 60, and 70 


ROLPE'S STUDENT’ 8 SERIES. 
5% cents each. 

HODERN CLASSICS, 50 vols. Each, 40 cents, xe?. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM ERO AUTHORS. 

CAMBRIDGE EDITIONS OF PORTS. 

MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. $1.00, ne?. 

MASTERPLECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE, $1.00, xe?. 

RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK, Paper and boards, 30 and 


40 cents. net. 
THE HIAWATHA PRIMER, 


ll vols. To teachers, 


40 cents, nef. 


ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 
New Plan, Individual Method. A roth 
_— preserved. Not a copybook. Cheape 
an copybeoks. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
published. Forty tons sold first six months, 
Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next. 









(Primary) 


(Intermediate) 


(Advanced) 


Send for Circular. 


A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents, 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY House, CHICAGO. 


and Three Tablets in Course. 


Three Books 





Not a Toy, 
buta 
Machine. 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 
UNIVERSITY AND 


SCHOOL BELL ace BELLS. 


copper and tin rly. Term 
MoSHANE: BELL seowenant. BaitimoreyMa- 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Tsntstet Established 


vay Swipe 5 a rs 
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Makers of the Largest Bell in America, 








The Silver Song Series, 


The aim of this series is to supply in each of 
the numbers just that material which will be 
most helpful and most interesting in the desig- 
nated school grade or grades. The songs are 
bright and melodious, suitable for all occasions. 
All the best composers are represented. Ten 
numbers, 12 cents each. Nos. 1, 4,5, 10 are now 
ready, and others are near completion. 





The Land of Song: Books|. Il., lll 


For primary, lower grammar, and upper gram- 
mar grades. Selected by KATHARINE H. SHUTE. 
Edited by LARKIN DunTON, LL.D. Book L., 36 
cents; Book II., 48 cents; Book III., 54 cents. 
Three delightful supplementary readers, beauti- 
fully illustrated. They constitute a little library 
of choice literature in themselves, offering the 
best collection of short poems in the English 
language. 





Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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day for catalogue and full information. 


FENTON, . 


YOUR SPARE TIME 
TO INCREASE YOUR ; 
KNOWLEDGE. 


National Correspondence Normal College 
Sa school that educates everyone at their own 
homes by modern methods at small cost and with- 
outdevoting their entire time to the acquiring of 
an education. 
tious of both sexes who are employed or who for 
other reasons cannot conveniently 
Select your own course of 
all that interest you: Normal, College of Arts, Business, Grad- 
uate School, Shorthand, Classical, Bible Study, Scientific, 
, Kindergarten, Modern Languages. 
Courses lead to degrees, B. A., B. S., A. M., Ph. D., etc. 


W. A. STEVENSON, A. M., Ph. D., 


President National Correspondence Normal College, (Incorporated) 





‘‘Richin Mind 
is Rich 
in Pocket.” 
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It is the ideal school for the ambi- 


leave home. 
studies. Take one or 


Tuition very reasonable. Write to- 
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, FREE TO TEACHERS 








HOME city PUBLISHING c0., P 0. Box 66, Springfield, 0. 





CHOICE READING 





FOR SCHOOL USE 





Any teacher, whether employed in a public 
or private school, in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico, who sends us his or her full name 
and address will receive by return mail, free 
of all cost and postage prepaid, a package of 
literature which will be found very helpful in 
school work. Ours is a reputable concern, and 
publisher of PETS AND ANIMALS, the great 
monthly magazine devoted to the interest of 
the animal world—to the doctrine that kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness and mercy extended to 
dumb creatures adds nobility and breadth to 
the mind of the person who performs the 
service. The above is a bona-fide offer made 


for a limited time only, and should be taken 
Send your name and 


advantage of at once. 
address, and 
you will re- 
ceive the pack- 
age of litera- 
ture promptly. 
Address 
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METHOD IN EDUCATION. 


A TEXT BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 


By Ruric N. RoaRK, Pu. D., Dean of the Department of Pedagogy, State | 
College of Kentucky. Author of ‘Psychology in Education.” 


12mo. Full Cloth, 348 Pages. 


HIS new work by Dr. Roark will be welcomed by thousands 
of teachers who wish practical suggestions in presenting 
the common school studies. ‘‘Psychology in Education’’ 

was published in 1896. ‘‘Method in Educatiot,’’ the second book 
in the series, applies in detail the application of Psychology in 
the work of teaching. 

The recommendations made in this book are specific. The 
foundations and General Principles of Method are first treated. 
They are applied in a clearly written chapter on The Lesson—its | 
assignment, and preparation by pupil and by teacher; and re-in- 
forced in Its Recitation— purpose, forms, rules. The chapter on 
Drills, Reviews, Examinations, and that on The Relative Value of 
School Studies and Exercises, will be found particularly stimulating. 
Dr. Roark here draws a sharp distinction between those studies 
Acquisitiunal, those Assimilative, and those Expressional. Inno | 
other book has the difference been so clearly pointed out between | 
the training to be had from Reaving and Spelling, Mathematics, 
Grammar and His‘ory, and Physical, Emotional and Moral Expres- 
sion. Separate chapters are devoted to Reading, Spelling, Geog- | 
raphy, History, Civics, Physiology, Grammar, Arithmetic; and at | 
even greater length the author treats of ‘Object Lessons’’ (by | 
which is meant ‘‘Information Talks,’’ the use of objects to illus- 
trate various branches and elementary sciences or ‘‘Nature Study’’) 
and of Language Training, in which the pupil is followed from the 
primary class through formal work in Rhetoric and Literature. 


Single copies will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
Special terms for class supply. 


American Book Company, 


NEw York, 


CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 
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Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 








FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 308, 601 E. F., 351, & 1047 (Multiseript). 


FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 


1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph) & 1047 (Multiscript). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
Most Durable. Most Economic, 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Peus 
pay for themselves by the time they save 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
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Catalogue Printing 


W. make a specialty of 

eS fine Catalogue Print- 
ing. If mostanything will 
answer, most any printer 
can do it for you, but if 
you want particular print- 
ing, send us your copy 
and we will give you re- 
sults none can surpassand 
few equal—and at prices 
usually asked for inferior 
work. TRY Us! 





Co Users 
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Printing 
Ir 
Linotype Composition a 


equipped with four celebrated Mergenthaler type- 
setting machines, and we will be pleased to submit 
prices to the trade for straight composition from 10 
to 80 ems measure, nonpareil to small pica. 


Binding of All Rinds » 


Our bindery is kept abreast of the times in modern 
labor-saving machinery for the economical produc- 
tion of bindery work in all its branches. 


Mailing Department 


In addition to the composition, press work and 
binding of daily, weekly or monthly publications or 
catalogues we are also prepared to do the wrapping 
and mailing at small cost. 


PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO. 


217-219 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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Systematic Collections, wr ¢ Geol. 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of all grades, 
Lantern Slides, etc. 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 

At ONE-HALEF the Usual Price. 


40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00, 
24 types of invertebrates for $3.50. Each collection accompanisd with text 
book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris writes: “Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 

Send for Circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 





612 17th St., N. W.. WASHINGTON, D. C 
i 








THE BEST PENS OUT 


FSTERBROOK’S 


FOR SCHOOLS 
Vertical, Nos. 556, 570, 621, 646 
Slant, Nos. Al, 128,333, 444 

PENS FOR ALL OTHER PURPOSES. 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 
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There has been a great deal of thought and attention be- 
stowed upon the town and village schools, but the country 
schools have never received the attention that they de- 
serve. The article on Country Schools begun in this issue 
by Dr. J. L. Goodnight will be followed by two others, and 
we feel sure that the subject will be of great interest to 
our readers, 





The institutes are now over for this year, and their in- 
fluence ought to and will reach into the school room and 
be an inspiration during the entire term. Many teachers 
have gained much from these summer meetings, and they 
will be alert to take advantage of the first opportunity to 
meet their fellow teachers again to confer and get expe- 
rience and inspiration. There are, however, still quite a 
number who seem to go to these meetings feeling that they 
are compelled to attend, and of course, under such condi- 
tions, they do not absorb the inspiration that is prepared 
for them. When the quarterly meeting occurs, they will 
not be present. These two classes are found in every 
institute. The outlook, however, is very promising for 
the first class is constantly on the increase, while the lat- 
ter is decreasing. 


The following paragraph from an address by Mr. Webber 
at Monteagle, Tenn., gives in a very concise form the needs 
of the schools of the South and, in fact, of all sections: ‘“‘We 
need more mind training and less memory stuffing, more 


* thought and fewer figures, more of God’s language and 


less of man’s, more teaching and less averaging of per 
cents, more elasticity and less classification, more indi- 
viduality and ‘ess uniformity, more money and less com- 
plaint of taxation, more interest in education and less 
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gush about it, more scholarship with teacher and less 
sham, more thinkers and fewer professors, more frank- 
ness and less diplomacy, more official interest and less 
interference, more patriotism and less favoritism, more 
back-bone and less back-down.” 


LIBRARY. 





By all means arrange to have a library in your school 
this year. You can have it if you will to do so, and really 
desire it. It will take some pluck, patience, perseverance, 
pleading and prudence on your part to get the means, but 
with the proper effort you can and will succeed. After 
the money is obtained the next difficulty is to select the 
books, and here you may need advice. 

Don’t ask the children to get their parents to donate 
books. Don’t purchase the books all arranged in uniform 
bindings. If you do, you will certainly get many books 
that might be purchased in just as good bindings at about 
half the cost. 

Make out the list of books desired and then do just like 
the business man does, send the list to two or three deal- 
ers and let them estimate on the entire list. 

The publishers of this journal will be glad to quote you 
prices. 


A TEACHER’S VALUE TO THE PUBLIC. 





“What the teacher is counts for much more than what 
she knows. A love of children, unlimited tact and infinite 
patience are the necessary natural endowments,” writes 
Caroline B. Le Row in the September Ladies’ Home Journ- 
al. “Of course, the ability to teach implies the possession 
of an education, though no amount of _ educa- 
tion alone can make a_ good teacher. While all 
teachers must know more than they teach, the power to 
impart to others is the important matter, and the one in 
which tact or ingenuity is absolutely the prime requisite. 
Moreover, she should be personally a social, intellectual 
and moral force in the community. The physician and 
the clergyman have immense opportunities for. this uplift- 
ing of humanity, yet their advantages are small when com- 
pared with those of the teacher, which are practically un- 
limited. Encouragement and satisfaction in this field of 
labor never can be dependent upon results, for it is seldom 
that the teacher is permitted to know what the years of 
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maturity owe to faithful care of the youthful days. ‘The 
teacher’s time is always one of seed-sowing, never of har- 
vest.” 





COMMON SENSE. 


Everybody uses the expression “common sense,” and un- 
derstands pretty well what is meant when this phrase is 
used, yet it is very hard to define. Dr. Winship in the fol- 
lowing article in the N. E. Journal of Education, however, 
makes very plain what is meant by ‘“‘Pedagogical Common 
Sense,” and it is well worthy of careful study by any 
teacher. 

Philosophically, we speak of it as that native art by 
which we form original eonvictions, ultimate beliefs 
which cannot be resolved into simpler elements; popular- 
fy, it is that which judges of things so promptly and ac- 
curately that to dispute it is ridiculous; everybody accept- 
ing its conclusions, though every one could not exercise it. 
Common sense is in judgment practically what sense-per- 
ceptions or intuitions are in the lower animals. 

All these things, however, in man, have to be, in reality 
acquired by the individual, by his ancestors or by the race 
through which he may inherit the resultant of uniform ex- 
perience. As a consequence common sense is an acquired 
gift or art, as may be seen when we consider that what 
we should designate as common sense in a man of cult- 
ure, of artistic taste, of professional life, of military train- 
ing, of any special order of talent and experience, would be 
quite different from that to which we would apply the 
term in other men lacking those opportunities. 

Common sense, then, is really that immediate or instinc- 
tive judgment which a man ought to give without process- 
es of reasoning or investigation because of his inherited or 
acquired advantages of mind. It is, therefore, a “cut 
across lots” through habit, inherited or personally applied. 
It is forming a judgment unconsciously, without intelli- 
gent direction, that would have required time, investiga- 
tion, direct mental activity, but for direct or indirect ex- 
perience. 

Common sense is, therefore, as a last analysis, an ab- 
breviation of powers through habit or peculiarly sharp in- 
sight. It marks a “sharp-shooter” in that special line of 
thought or effort. All cannot acquire the same skill in 
this direction, but nearly every man may distinguish him- 
self for his eminent common sense in some direction, if 
only he will devote himself to that in which nature has 
dealt so generously with him. Gen. Grant lacked mercan- 
tile and financial common sense—lacked that common sense 
which elects friendships and advisers with unerring wis- 
dom; but he had the soldier common sense, and did every- 
thing by instinct, as it were; and yet those who will study 
his life will see that he merely “crossed lots” by abbre- 
viating processes. Wendell Phillips lacked common sense 
in several . directions, but he had the orator’s common 
sense, and had, apparently unsought, the word, the phrase, 
the inflection, the emphasis, the poise, the gesture, the ex- 
pression, that would give greatest effect. It was not ab- 
sence of knowledge, nor absence of the rudiments—at least 
of process—but it was the abbreviation of processes; it was, 
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as it were, oratorical “sharp-shooting,” hitting the mark 
without stopping to take aim, caring little at what range, 
or at what disadvantage, he might be. 

The teacher’s common sense is the highest pedagogical 
art. With all our reading, with all our study of books and 
of the mind, with all our experiences and experiments, the 
thing above all things to seek is the teacher’s common 
sense, the art of abbreviating processes, the skill to disci- 
pline, instruct, and inspire without appreciable effort or 
thought. It is the art of pedagogical sharp-shooting that 
we need. It is this that will hold the schools closest to 
the people. We are in constant danger of undermining our 
professional foundations by getting away from the people 
in the phraseology, technique, and method of the school- 
If the day shall ever come that the voters think the 
schoolmasters a professionally favored class, they  wili 
have their remedy in “abbreviating”’ the appropriations; 
but the humblest men appreciate common sense in every 
sphere of life, and the teacher, supervisor, educational 
leader who can acquire the art of attaining school-room 
results without the formalities, without pretension, will 
do more to anchor the school system of America in the 
thought and affection of the people than all the direct ef- 
forts combined without this gift. The man whom the 
profession needs most to honor is not the most learned, the 
most brilliant, the most famous, but rather the man with 
the greatest endowment and acquirement of pedagogical 
common sense. 


room. 





WORK OF THE CUBAN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The work done by the Cuban Educational Asssociation 
has passed the experimental stage. The practical results 
obtained by bringing these young men from the Antilles 
and placing them in our American colleges, academies, and 
schools have been far-reaching, and the influence for good 
specifically direct in turning the attention of the Cuban and 
the Porto Rican from militarism to the much-coveted pa- 
cific methods of our people and government. . The im- 
portance of the work has already become national, and of- 
ficers of the army and navy and civil attaches of the gov- 
ernment are co-operating to advance the work. 

That these young boys in most of the cases in which the 
association has acted, are bright. and worthy of the best 
work of the American educator has been easily demon- 
strated. The parents and guardians of these boys are 
more than grateful because the way has been opened for 
them to come to the United States and complete their edu- 
eation. Many of these people are willing to mortgage 
their futures that their boys may become beneficiaries in 
our educational institutions, knowing that such tuition will 
aid in the development of the boys and set them thinking 
how best to advance the interests of their own country. 

We already have young men at schools in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, © 
Alabama, Ohio and Michigan, and we expect before the 
new year arrives to have students in each State in the 
Union.—From “The Cuban Educational Association of the 
United States,” by Gilbert K. Harroun, in the American 
Monthly. Review of Reviews for September. 
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SPIRITUAL VALUE OF MACBETH. 


BY W. H. BARTHOILOMEW. 





The consensus of opinion among literary and ethical crit- 
ics is that Macbeth is Shakespeare’s greatest work. It is 
a profound and philosophic study of the effect of sin upon 
human life, and its resultant degradation and suffering. 

Macbeth, the hero of the tragedy, at the beginning shows 
himself brave, reliable and loyal. My his strong arm he 
has put down the rebellion, and has vanquished the ene- 
mies of the king, and he has given peace to Scotland. 

But this victory is his defeat, for it has aroused in him 
the passion of ambition, the seeds of which take deeper 
and deeper root in his soul. There was, evidently, at first, 
a terrible contest in his mind which tried his manhood, 
but he finally yields to the supernatural ministers, and their 
oracle, and in consequence is ready to commit “deeds of 
fearful note.” His purpose is formed, and he now address- 
es himself to its realization. 

The Weird Sisters only strengthen his determination, for 
they told him “that he shall be king.’ He had already 
“broken the enterprise to his wife.” They were only the 


occasion of intensifying that which was the passion of his - 


soul. History repeats itself in his case, for this passion, 
when it absorbs the human spirit, induces its subject to 
seek for excuses to justify it in the performance of its 
hellish work. Such spirits always find themselves in the 
meshes of Fatalism, to whom “fair is foul and foul is fair.” 
This state of mind is wholly abnormal, for when under its 
spell, the soul does not ask for light or guidance, but for 
the stimulation of the passion. ‘Tell me more, speak, 
stay.” Macbeth is free agent; he is the author of his own 
passion, and responsible for his fall. 

He stands in the midst of stirring and trying circum- 
stances, but he could uproot the germ and kill the passion 
which he cherished. It depends upon him as to what 
shall be the result. “The meekness and goodness of Dun- 
can himself, Banquo’s warnings, “the golden opinions” that 
he has won, all are against the evil toward which the 
“supernatural solicitings’ of the witches and the determ}- 
nation of hi¢ wife spur him on.” The one supplies a sense 
of security in his wickedness, and the other courage for 
immediate deeds, but neither the one nor the other compel 
him to the deed. “They do not inspire the passion, but 
strengthen it only after he has invited their aid.” rhe 
die is cast, and from this time on he is the slave of his 
passion. Instead of asserting his manhood and standing 
forth as free from all these entanglements, he yields, and 
says: “I’m settled and bind up each corporal agent to this 
terrible feat.” “The deed is done, the proyhecy is ful- 


filled, and Macbeth is king.” But the wretched king “eats 
his meal in fear.” ‘ 

Having yielded his self respect, his passion in the future | 
does not need any strengthening from without. 

He is now ready to undertake any bloody work. He 
murders Banquo, consoling himself, as it were, “that Ban- 
quo in his own person and in his posterity, is dangerous 
to him.” “lor mine own good,” he says, “all causes shall 
give way.” ‘True, his nature is wholly perverted, and 
there is no “place for repentance.” Now he “believes a 
lie, and he will be destroyed” or “damned.” His will now 
is only a vassal to obey his passion in every particular. 
“Each new morn new widows howl, new orphans cry, new 
sorrows strike heaven in the face.” 

Macbeth’s guilty passion has not only slain Duncan, Ban- 
quo and the rest, but it has slain Macbeth himself. ‘Mac- 
beth’s spiritual worth has fled.” He has permitted the 
mighty, cruel and all destroying passion to overcome the 
royal power of his mind, the will, and to place him among 
the lower order of creation, henceforth to be ruled. “True 
he fights like a ‘baited bear;’ he is hunted down and per- 
ishes like the brute, with only one desire nerving his arm 
and strengthening his sword—the blind animal desire of 
life.” Oh! how pitiable is the condition of one who yjields 
his “inward liberty!’ “He that ruleth his own spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city.” 

When we compare Hamlet with Macbeth, it discloses the 
fact the former was a man of words, and the latter a man 
of action. This is the identical relation between Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth. ‘These represent two distinct types of 
mind; the one contemplative and fertile in thought rather 
passive; the other emotional and terribly active. Both of 
these are abnormal and extreme; the one needs the intelli- 
gent guidance of the intellect, the other the inspiring move- 
ment of the emotions. The catastrophe which befell Mac- 
beth might have been averted if Lady Macbeth had used 
her intelligence to guide her husband in the right way, 
rather than constantly adding fuel to the burning passion 
of his soul. 

Miserable woman, such you shall become! You gave up 
what might have been a worthy ambition for the con- 
scienceless ambition of your husband,and you are now reap- 
ing the two-fold fruitage of bitter remorse and the loss of 
an admiring and trusting partner. “The sacrifice of her 
moral nature, her moral freedom, has brought about its 
inevitable consequences—remorse, misery and death.” 

Shakespeare is the majestic spokesman of inexorable 
moral law, and this is well portrayed in Macbeth. 

“The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ In this tragedy the 
issues of evil doing are worked out before our very eyes. 
The proclamation of the prophet is ever ringing in our ears, 
“The wages of sin is death.” 

Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God! for God cannot be tempted with evil; neither temp- 
teth he any man. But every man is tempted who is drawn 
away of his own lust; lust when it conceives, bringeth forth 
sin; and sin when it is finished bringeth forth death. 

Do not err, my beloved brethren. 

This play shows that Fatalism is false, for Macbeth was 
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held responsible for his deeds, and received merited pun- 
ishment. Let the external circumstances be 
strong, man may resist them, if he will. He may make 
them wings by which he may rise higher in the nobility of 
character; or weights which will carry him down to the 
lowest depths of sin and disgrace, as did Macbeth. 

“Woman is capable of extremes of nobility or evil. Lady 
Macbeth is a woman of the world, who will bear no ob- 
stacle between her and the coveted goal. This power of 
woman has no more potent representative than this queen, 
with ineradicable blood-stains on her hands. 

One phase of woman’s strength Shakespeare did not por- 
tray; one, too, which had given room for all that prodigali- 
ty of power this arch-genius of our world possesses, I re- 
fer to the religious spirit. Woman is essentially devout. 
She feels the secret of the Divine. She is a worshiper, 
and women are always chief among the devotees at any 
altar. Devotion to God is the noblest passion of the soul. 
It leads to unapproachable heights of heroism and purity; 
and had this master painted woman beneath the shadow of 
Christ’s cross, he had completed the circle of human life. 

It is readily seen that the doctrine of Shakespeare as em- 
bodied in the hero and the heroine of the tragedy, discloses 
two types of mind which end in disaster and ruin. The 
emotions must be guided by an intellect which reveres 
truth and virtue, and the intellect must be aroused into ac- 
tion by emotions which are pure in order that the highest 
destiny may be obtained. 

Louisville, Ky., August, 1899. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOLS—CENTRALIZATION. 





BY J. L. GOODKNIGHT, D.D., 
Ex-President of West Virginia University. 





The leaders of the educational movements have put the 
stress upon the city and the town schools, after these the 
village schools, and least of importance, the country 
schools. These “country cousins” have been given very 
little and indifferent consideration by the leaders in educa- 
tional reforms, and in their projecting of new methods for 
rendering the organization and teaching more thorough and 
efficient in our state systems of education. Yet this is 
natural, since the leaders in the educational movements be- 
long to towns and cities, therefore very naturally they are 
most interested in their own school work. Besides, the 
great aggregation of schools in the large cities requires the 
leading educational talent of the nation to successfully 
conduct them. These highly organized systems of city 
schools become centers of sharp competition both in them- 
selves as systems and among those who carry them on. 
The very organization and expanding work of such 
schools as parts of a great system, gives concentration an 
ever-increasing importance to those who conduct them, 
and of necessity they must seek the best methods. 

At once it will be seen that such a condition cannot ex- 
ist, in any of its parts, nor in the whole, in the rural schools 
as they are now organized. They are separated and iso- 
lated by space, and are conducted or managed as the work 
of single individuals. There is not, and cannot be, any ag- 








gregation of those who conduct them. ‘They cannot be 
constituted into an organized aggregation of individuals 
moved by the sympathetic touch of one common hand and 
guided by one master head. 

The rural schools are pure and unadulterated individual- 
ism. Each school and its teacher stand upon thelr own 
merits or demerits, and each is very freely, if at all, infiu- 
enced by any one of the many or few neighboring schools 
and teachers. The country district school, so far, in our 
State systems of education, on the whole, is as pure indi- 
vidualism as we find anywhere in our highly organized so- 
ciety. Hence these schools cannot in the very nature of 
things, produce such results in organization as the schools 
of the towns and the cities. There is a lack of inherent 
power, and ever present inability and incapacity to aggre- 
gate the forces engaged in this work. Rural schools can- 
not command the talent and ability of such educators as 
are needed to push the question of their needs and their 
importance before the educational world, and thereby in 
the end secure that organization so much needed in order 
to make them as great and as efficient as the town and city 
systems of schools. 


Each country school teacher is in himself all and in all. 
He is primary teacher, first-grade teacher, second-grade 
teacher, and the others up to the eighth. In fact, he is the 
teacher of all grades, and the superintendent added. He 
is the bottom and the top of his whole school organization. 
In teaching and government he is a jack of all 
hence perfect in none. 


trades, 
No man who is required to do so 
many things successively, can be efticient in any one. It 
is a wonder how well he secceeds under such adverse con- 
ditions, handicapped by such limitations as are imposed by 
our present systems for the rural schools. 

There are those who would say that these teachers and 
schools need most, higher ideals; for as the ideals, so will 
be the results. That the need is in the workers rather 
than in the systems of doing their work or school meth- 
ods. But the loftiest and best ideals are worth little, if 
there are not the requisite conditions for advancing 
towards the ideals. Ideals are good and highly desirable 
when they become an inspiration to better and more suc- 
cessful endeavor, and do not, on the contrary, produce de- 
spair, because the tedcher shows that it is impossible un- 
der the school limitations to advance successfully towards 
them. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated by every day ex- 
perience in school work that the best results have been at- 
tained where conditions are such as to secure a thorough 
and definite organization among the teachers in connection 
with a like condition among the scholars. This is distinct- 
ively an age of aggregation of forces to attain ends and 
produce the best and largest results. 

Syndication is the watchword in all of the most success- 
ful manufacturing and commercial enterprises, and even 
social reforms. The great systems of successful enter- 


prises are the aggregated, even if space must be annihilat- 
ed artificially or otherwise, and thus bringing parts of a 
great whole into a one-place organization and single uni- 
Each town or city school is a 


form method for work. 
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success in the proportion, and to the degree that it is thor- 
oughly organized and managed by an efficient head. These 
schools owe their eminent success and efficiency to their 
organization and centralized management. Centraliza- 
tion is their talismanic word. Is it possible to have such 
an organization of the rural schools as has been attained 


in the best town and best city schools? Will the widely - 


diverse conditions of things permit a close and compact or- 
ganization? Can the present and ever remaining natural 
conditions of separation and isolation be overcome so as 
to bring the rural population into a compact organized 
whole, and thereby enable the country school population 
to be aggregated into single bodies with their various com- 
mon centers? Yes! The country schools can be, and in time 
will be made just as good, and every way as efficient, and 
the equal of the town and city schools. Conditions and 
limitations can be so changed from what they now are that 
perfect organization will be just as easy as it now is in 
the town or city. But the close and thorough organization 
of our rural schools into anything like efficiency under 
present conditions of isolation and pure individualism is 
an impossibility. There must be always adequate condi- 
tions and means before definite, certain and assured results 
can be produced. Hence, there is need to point out why 
the present rural schools should be improved and wherein 
such can be nade equal to the very best. It is not neces- 
sary to call attention to the present defective rural school 
systems, nor to indicate the improvements which could 
be made under the existing conditions. It is better to 
show a more excellent way. Whatis here offered as 
something better than that we now have in rural school 
education in all its essentials, is not presented as an ex- 
haustive and complete presentation of this great and ever- 
growing question in importance and demand. Nor is it 
presented as something entirely new, since much of the 
ground has been gone over in a limited way by others. 
But no great aggressive reform has ever come about apart 
from continuous and persistent agitation. The world 
moves forward in right reforms solely in consequence of 
line upon line precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little. What is here offered is one of the littles. 
The question will be presented under twuv heads. Why 
have the centralization of the rural schools? How have the 
centralization of rural schools? 


Every man’s education should carry him as far up the 
course of general culture as he can go consistently with 
his other duties in life; but every man’s education should 
be rounded out with technical training for some definite 
occupation in life.—Dr. Elmer E. Brown. 








As to the modern developments of physiological psychol- 
ogy, there is not a single word in the whole subject of the 
slightest use to the teacher in the classroom. The subject 
is of a purely theoretical value. The real origin of this 
psychological tendency is the attempt to make everything 
agreeable to the pupil. The same thing appears in the ab- 
normal development of the elective system in schools and 
colleges. This is in line with the attempt made in public 
life everywhere to supply to the public just what the pub- 


lic wants. ‘The churches and the newspapers cater to the 
popular taste, instead of trying to do just the right thing 
and elevate the public taste to the right level.—Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—COLLEGE FOR 


BY I. W. HOWERTH, PH. D. 


At the opening of the last school year the University of 
Chicago cut loose from all precedent and announced that 
henceforth its doors were open to the teachers in the pub- 
lie and private schools of Chicago and its vicinity, without 
the ordinary requirements of a rigid examination, pro- 
vided only that such applicants for admission had complet- 
ed at some time the work of one of the Chicago High 
Schools, or an equivalent course. Up to that time grad- 
uates of the present High School course had been admit- 
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ted to the University only on the presentation of a subject 
certificate covering each of the subjects required for ad- 
mission. 

To some who might seem to think that the chief business 
of a university is to preserve outworn traditions, and that 
the gates of a higher education should be open only to 
those who follow the straight and narrow way of the time- 
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honored requirements, this action on the part of the uni- 
versity was regarded as of somewhat doubtful wisdom. 
Whatever benefits might be derived from the additional 
training of the class involved might be counteracted, it 
was thought, by a lowering of the standards of higher edu- 
eation and a consequent destruction of university ideals. 
It was certain, however, that the teachers needed the in- 
struction which the university, without much additional 
expense, was prepared to give, and it had been proven 
that many of them were disposed to avail themselves of op- 
portunities for self culture. It was plain, too, that those 
teachers who had completed a college or high school course 
five, ten or fifteen years ago, could never be induced to 
resurrrect their dead languages, or brighten up their un- 
used mathematics even to gain a university training. The 
question, then, was, Should the university modify its en- 
trance requirements in their favor? When this question 
was squarely faced, and the possible advantages which 
might accrue to the schools, and through them to the pub- 
lic, were considered, there could be only an affirmative an- 
swer. If the Greek, Latin, and mathematics of the teach- 
ers were not quite up to the standard they were not with- 
out a classical training. Morover, it was assumed by the 
university authorities that the discipline acquired by teach- 
ers in their daily vocation should count for something. At 
all events there could be no great danger of an influx of 
undesirable material by way of this new opening through 
the high schools and teaching profession to university priv- 
ileges. 

This new movement on the part of the University was 
not based entirely, nor even chiefly, upon a priori consid- 
erations, but upon its experience in the work of the class 
study department of the University Extension Division. 
Since the founding of the University, it has continually 
striven to adapt its instruction to the six or seven thou- 
sand teachers within the city and county: From the be- 
ginning it has organized classes in the city and suburbs 
wherever demanded by six or more persons, and has sent 
its instructors to conduct them. This work has steadily 
and rapidly developed, as the following figures will show: 


No. of Total 

Year. classes. enrollment. 
REDS face soe ors 6 pas niegs 11 129 
DE yee tudo caches Ne eae 29 192 
0 SS ees ree 84 961 
AS ee ee eee 111 1,142 
SEE Gi Sache oe sop Shouse 186 1,871 


Making due allowance for members of these classes not 
engaged in teaching, and for duplicate enrollments, it may 
be said that almost a thousand teachers took at least one 
course of University instruction during the year 1896-7. 

The success of these University Extension classes in- 
duced Mrs. Emmons Blaine, a warm and liberal friend of 
education, to contribute $25,000 for the purpose of organiz- 
ing this phase of the University’s activity upon a more 
permanent basis. Accordingly, a down-town college, called 
the University of Chicago College for Teachers, was es- 
tablished with its own faculty and wita courses of instruc- 
tion leading to the various degrees of the University. These 
courses, with few exceptions, are given in the afternoon 


from 4:30 to 6:30, and from 7:30 to 9:30 in the evening. On 
Saturdays the work begins at 8:30 in the morning, and con- 
tinues to 9:30 in the evening. Its requirements for ad- 
mission are stated as follows: “Any graduate from the 
High School course engaged in teaching in the publie or 
private schools of Chicago, or vicinity, is eligible to admis- 
sion as a regular student without examination. Any oth- 
er person can be admitted as a regular student only upon 
complying with the regular conditions for admission te 
the University. Any person may be admitted as a special 
or unclassified student, however, who satisfies the examiner 
in regard to his ability to do the work in the class which 
he proposes to enter.” The contribution of Mrs. Blaine 
enabled the University to make a further concession to 
teachers in the reduction of the usual University fee of 
$20 for one major (a course of 48 to 60 hours’ instruction), 
or $40 for two or more, to $15 for one major, $25 for two 
and $30 for three, registered for at one time and begun in 
the same quarter. The college is simply one of the col- 
leges of the University, and its students are entitled to the 
same privileges, and pursue the same kind of instruction 
as those residing at the University itself. 

The success of this down-town college has exceeded the 
expectations of the warmest friends of the movement. The 
concessions made by the University have brought it into 
closer sympathy with the teachers, and have thus been in 
more senses than one a benefit to itself as well as to them. 
At the opening of the college few thought that the enroll- 
ment would be over 100 or 150, but there are already 286 
matriculants, almost all teachers, including some of the 
leading principals of the city schools. About 150 schools 
are represented. As specially significant of the spirit of 
the teachers, it may be mentioned that one of the students 
enrolled in the college is a grandmother, whose cauglter 
is also a student. <A recent announcement of the college 
shows that 91 are studying natural science, 82 pedagogy, 
including educational psychology; 72 English literature, 37 
English history, 28 sociology and political science, 27 the 
classics, and 22 modern languages. The remainder is dis- 
tributed among classes in public speaking, mathematics, 
ete. With a better adapted curriculum, and other im- 
provements which experience will enable the University to 
make, there can be little doubt but that the enrollment of 
the college will rapidly increase from year to year. 

Inasmuch as it was known that many teachers were 
anxious for instruction, but cared little for University 
credit, it was decided to continue the plan of organizing 
University Extension classes at various places, as had 
been done from the beginning. The college, it was sup- 
posed, would meet the needs more particularly of those 
who wished to work for a university degree. In these 
classes formed during the present quarter there are at 
present about 900 students, a majority of whom are 
teachers. 

Adding the enrollment of the College for Teachers to 
that of the University Extension classes, it appears that 
more than a thousand teachers of Chicago are now pursu- 
ing University courses of instruction. ‘This is more, per- 
haps, than can be said of any other city in the country, if 
not in the world, and is a gratifying indication of the pro- 
gressisve spirit of the teaching body of this city. It prom- 
ises much for the intellectual and civic life of the com- 
munity in the future, for the elevation of the schools is 
one of the surest means of advancing our social and po- 
litical life. The effect which is bound to come in the 
improvement of the schools of Chicago will be one of the 
most gratifying results of the establishment of a College 
for Teachers. 
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«MEN WHO CAN.CARRY MESSAGES TO GARCIA.”’ 


The editor of that bristling little magazinelet called The 
Philistine, Elbert Hubbard, wrote for the March number 
an essay which had the effect of not only selling the en- 
tire edition within three days after its appearance, but of 
inspiring Mr. George Daniels, General Passenger Agent of 
the New York Central, to order a new edition of half a mil- 
lion copies for free distribution. Mr. Hubbard took as his 
text, “A fellow by the name of Rowan,” who, at the out- 
break of the late war, undertook to deliver a message from 
President McKinley. to General Garcia, who was some- 
where in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no one knew 
where. And Mr. Hubbard thus philosophizes: 

“The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan 
a letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter 
and did not ask, ‘Where is he at?’ By the Eternal! there is 
a man whose form should be cast in deathless bronze and 
the statue placed in every college of the land. It is not 
book learning young men need, nor instruction about this 
and that, but a stiffening of the vertebrae which will cause 
them to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, concentrate 
their energies; do the thing—‘Carry a message to Garcia! 

“General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. 

“No man who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise 
where many hands were needed but has been well nigh 
appalled at times by the imbecility of the average man— 
the inability or unwillingness to concentrate on a thing 
and do it. 

“Slip-shod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy indif- 
ference and half-hearted work seem the rule; and no man 
succeeds unless, by hook or crook or threat, he forces or 
bribes other men to assist him; or, mayhap, God in His 
goodness performs a miracle, and sends him an angel of 
fight for an assistant. You, reader, put this matter to a 
test: You are sitting now in your office—six clerks are with- 
in call. Summon any one and make this request: ‘Please 
look in the encyclopedia and make a brief memorandum 
for me concerning the life of Correggio.’. 

“Will the clerk quietly say, ‘Yes, sir,’ and go and do the 
task? 

“On your life he will not. He will look at you out of a 
fishy eye, and ask one or more of the following questions: 

“Who was he?’ 

‘*Which encyclopedia?’ 

‘Where is the encyclopedia?’ 

‘*Was I hired for that?’ 

‘Don’t you mean Bismarck?’ 

‘What’s the matter with Charlie doing it?’ 

‘Is he dead?’ 

‘Ts there any hurry?’ 

‘‘Shan’t I bring you the book and let you look it up your- 
self?’ 

“What do you want to know for? 


‘ 


“And I will lay you ten to one that after you have an- 
swered the questions and explained how to find the infor- 
mation, and why you want it, the clerk will go off and get 
one of the other clerks to help him try to find Garcia—and 
then come back and tell you there is no such man. Of 


course, I may lose my bet, but according to dhe law of ay- 
erage I will not. 

“Now, if you are wise you will not bother to explain to 
your ‘assistant’ that Correggio is indexed under the Cs, not 
in the Ks, but you will smile sweetly and say, ‘Never 
mind,’ and go look it up yourself. 

“And this incapacity for independent action, this moral 
stupidity, this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness to 
cheerfully catch hold and lift, are the things that put pure 
Socialism so far into the future. If men will not act for 
themselves, what will they do when the benefit of their 
effort is for all? 


“My heart goes out to the man who does his work when 
the ‘boss’ is away, as well as when he is at home. And the 
man who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the 
missive, without asking any idiotic questions, and with no 
lurking intention of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or 
of doing aught else but delivering it, never gets ‘laid off,’ 
nor has to go on a strike for higher wages. Civilization is 
one long, anxious search for just such individuals. Any- 
thing such a man asks shall be granted; his kind is so rare 
that no employer can afford to let him go. He is wanted in 
every city, town and village—in every office, shop, store 
and factory. The world cries out for such; he is needed, 
and needed badly—the man who can carry a message to 
Garcia.”—Literary Digest. 





THE TRUE TEACHING SPIRIT. 


Not every scholar is necessarily a teacher, but every 
teacher must be a scholar. By the latter I mean that he 
must possess the scientific spirit—that spirit which is con- 
cerned not alone in the accumulation of a vast number of 
facts, but also,-and mainly, in the intelligent use of those 
which are at hand. Ile must, on his own account, aspire 
to knowledge such as will expand his own personality and 
widen the horizon of his interests, in order that he may be 
able to personate, to his pupils, if only in a modest way, 
the incorruptible dignity and the salutary influences of 
true science. If the teacher’s interests be confined to the 
four walls of his schoolroom, he runs the risk of becoming 
narrow and self-complacent, petty and nagging. He must 
be conversant with the great problems of his age, so that 
he may keep steadily before him the great aim of all edu- 
cational effort; viz., to fit the children to carry the banner 
of civilization to still loftier heights. 


The true teacher will cherish high motives, so that he 
may awaken high motives in the young. ‘Too much is our 
present life given to emulation. It is not excellence we 
strive after, but the ability to excel, to outstrip others. 
Our age is one of merciless competition; and our ordinary 
school practice, by a seductive system of marks, reports, 
and prizes, arouses and stimulates this unhappy tendency 
in our young children. Here is the teacher’s opportunity. 
If his motives be high; if he be not swayed by sordid con- 
siderations, petty jealousies, and emulative ambitions; if 
he have the unselfish heart; then will he inspire his pupils 
with the force of his noble example. In the school-room 
the teacher must be cheerful and sympathetic; he must 
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possess a readiness to appreciate the pupil's side of the 
problem and to forget his own; he must be interested in 
the individual needs of each child; and his attitude toward 
the parents must be tactful. 

Furthermore, the conscientious teacher will endeavor to 
bring about an intelligent co-operation of school and home. 
He will. everywhere and under all circumstances, stand up 
publicly for the cause of a rational education In the ru- 
ral districts, where the school problem is particularly per- 
plexing, he will be a true missionary. In the city, he will 
be interested in the cleanliness and decency of streets, cars, 
ete.; he will propagate the idea of public playgrounds; he 
will be an ardent auxiliary to the social reformer in the 
cause of uplifting the conditions of the poor. In brief, he 
will participate in all endeavors to elevate the 
of the community.—“Lhe Teacher and His Duties,” by 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmann in the September 


moral tone 


lorum. 


ROSA BONHEUR. 


This great painter of animals died at her 
Fontainebleau, near Paris, I'rance, May 25, 
seventy-seven. 

Her father was an artist of ability at Bordeaux, where 
she was born, and her brother, Auguste Bonheur. 
than herself, was also an animal painter, one of his pic- 
tures being now in the Metropolitan Museum, in New York. 
Three other children of the family have also been painters. 
Rosa, whose full given name was Marie Rosalie, early 
showed her peculiar talent, and in 1841, when eighteen, 
she exhibited in the Paris Salon two pictures of 
and goats and sheep. 
dence in Paris. 


residence at 


1SVV, aged 


younger 


rabbits 
Her father had taken up his resi- 
In 1842 she exhibited three small pictures, 
model of a 
cow, and in 1846 the Horse Fair, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, which at once put her in the front 
rank of modern painters of animals. She has made sev- 
eral replicas of this most famous of her works, and a great 
number of pictures especially of cattle, all 
their truth and life. 

In 1818 Horace Vernet, then president of the I’rench So- 
ciety of Fine Arts, in his annual speech proclaimed her 
the finest female artist france had produced; and the gov- 
ernment gave her a superb Sevres vase as a prize 
skill in reproducing animal life. In 1849 her Labourage 
Nivernais was placed in the Luxembourg collection of fam- 
ous modern paintings. That year she became director of 
the Free School of Design for Young Girls in Paris. She 
received first-class medals from the Salon in 1848 and 1855, 
and the medal of the Legion of Honor in 1865. and in 1868 
was elected a member of the Institute of Antwerp. Dur- 
ing the siege of Paris in 1870-71 her studio and home were 
close by the German Army, but, by orders of the Crown 
Prince Frederick, she was guarded from disturbance. The 
King of Belgium gave her the Leopold Cross, never before 
given to a woman, and King Alfonso of Spain sent her a 
like honor, and in 1894 President Carnot made her an offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor. 

She visited Spain and Scotland to study shepherd and 
herdsman’s life, and gathered at her home a large collec- 
tion of animals for study. In going about among them she 


and in 1845 twelve pictures and a terra cotta 


notable for 


for her 


found it convenient to wear the dress of a man and also 
in her studio. A recent writer says: “Such a costume wag 
not ill-suited to the decided character of her face, and its 
greater freedom enabled her to inspect and to purchase her 
“With 
felt or straw hat over her short hair, 
her appearance was that of a short, delicately formed man. 
But to one meeting her on the streets of 


subjects with less interruption and remark.” * 
a broad-brimnmed 


Paris, plainly 
dressed in black and with her gray hair tucked under a 
close bonnet, she appeared to be a large, elderly woman. 
Unless attracted by the peculiar strength of her face and 
by her piercing, attentive eyes,,one would not notice that 
she differed from other women in the passing crowd, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by the fact that she wore the red ribbon 
of the decoration of the Legion of Honor.” She has been 
said to lack the highest creative genius; but she certainly 
painted with wonderful truth and power, winning our in- 
terest to the noble animals she represented. She painted 
with rare ability almost to the very last, exhibiting four 
pastelles in the salon of 1897, ‘all dated that year, and in 
1896 exhibiting The Duel, a combat between stallions, 
which is one of her largest paintings and powerfully mani- 
festing her rare sense of style, a result most wonderful in 
a painter then seventy-four years old. 





THE ORDER OF SIGNS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Few subjects are more troublesome to the begiuner of 
formal arithmetic than the order in which sigus of opera- 
tion are to be used. In his elementary work the student is 
frequently taught to take the signs in their direct order 
of occurrence. There is positively no defense for such an 
error. Many arithmetics either fail to give explicit direc- 
tions, or their practice is inconsistent with their directions. 

A few statements of well-established facts concerning 
the order of signs may not be out of place. 

1. In an expression containing the sigus and — only, 
the order is indifferent. All numbers with the + sign may 
first be united and then from their sum the aggregrate of 
all the numbers with the — sign may be taken, and the dif- 
ference is the desired result, or the operations of addition 
and subtraction may be performed in the order of the signs, 

2. In an expression containing the signs - and x, the 
sign x takes precedence over the other signs, and the work 
that 
either of the other signs; e. g., 16-38x4+2x4 


indicated by it must be done before indicated by 
16-12+8=12. 
After the multiplications are performed, 


operates. 


tnen law 1 
3. In an expression containing the signs +, — and -:, the 
sign + takes precedence over the other signs, and the meth- 
od of procedure is the same as in 2. 

4. In an expression containing the signs +, -, x and +, 
the signs x and + take precedence over the others. If the 
signs x and ~ are consecutive, they operate in the order 
of occurrence. This last statement is not accepted by all 
mathematicians, but by far the larger number agree to it; 
e. g., 18+6—-12x2+-09416+8x38=3-446= 








Bad habits are as infectious by example as the plague 
itself is by contact.—lFielding. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


BY D. M. HARRIS, Ph. D. 





THE PERILS OF EDUCATION. 


The modern free school has thrust upon the world a new 
problem. The common people have been educated during 
this century, and particularly during the latter half of it, as 
they never were before in the history of the word. In 
past centuries the working classes were both poor and ig- 
norant. The educated “proletariat” is considered a menace 
to Europe. Bismarck held that the German people had 
been over-educated and that as a result they were restless, 
discontented and tumultuous. The rapid growth of So- 
cialism in Germany is attributed to the influence of the 
German universities that have produced so many highly 
educated men who must live in poverty. Educated peo- 
ple naturally think that their education ought to provide 
them with the means of a livelihood. If they cannot live 
in comfort, what is the use of education? The German So- 
cialist is not as is generally supposed an ignorant, discon- 
tented workingman, but he is a product of the German 
gymnasium, and the university. Naturally men who live 
a precarious kind of life if they are educated, begin to ask 
the reason why they are miserable while thousands of less 
intelligent people are blessed with abundance. ‘The public 
schools in France have produced an intellectual proletariat, 
and they are beginning to discuss their condition, and to 
contrast it with the more fortunate and less worthy, 
French children leave school at the age of thirteen as well 
educated as children at that age can well be, but they are 
just at the period of life where the sense of moral responsi- 
bility has just begun. They are thrown into the arena 
just at a time when they are least fitted to act for them- 
selves. ‘The public schools of France, like those of the 
United States, are neutral on religion, and yet they do 
teach practical morals as no other schools in the world 
have ever undertaken. From the beginning to the close 
of a French child’s school life the first lesson each day is a 
lesson in morals. But in spite of all this, the French peo- 
ple are beginning to fear their educaced classes. The perils 
of education are closely connected with the failure of the 
schools to teach the basis of all morality, and that is re- 
ligion. Josiah Quincey summed up the whole matter in 
the following terse sentence: “Human happiness has no per- 
fect security but freedom; freedom none but virtue; virtue 
none but knowledge; and neither freedom nor virtue nor 
knowledge has any vigor or immortal hope except in the 
principles of the Christian faith and in the sanction of the 
Christian religion.” 

Education divorced from true religion is false psychologi- 
cally, pedagogically and scientifically. There should be 
associated with religious and scientitic education industrial 
edueation. How to use knowedge is quite as important 
to the great majority of mankind as how to gain it. 


LEARNING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


It is no mean achievement to master one’s native tongue 
to say nothing of a foreign language. Very few people ever 
do either. The common notion that some prodigies can 
speak fluently from 4 to a dozen languages is wholly false. 
It has been demonstrated that it is not in the power of 
mortal man to speak more than three languages easily and 
fluently. It is a psychological impossibility to master a dozen 
languages. Max Mueller says that after one has acquired 
three languages, one forgets one language while acquiring 
another. The memory cannot retain the forms and words 
of more than three or four languages with sutticient clear- 
hess to enable its possessor to use them without commit- 
ting blunders. How, then, does it happen that people gen- 
erally believe some persons can speak twenty languages? 
The explanation is simple. To one who can speak but one 
language it is easy to believe that others who have only 
a’ smatter of seven or eight can speak them perfectly. 
Learning foreign languages is, up to a certain point, very 
useful educationally and intellectually. How to learn a 
foreign tongue has always been the subject of speculation 
and experimenting. An endless number of Systems all 
about equally good and equally defective, buve been invent- 
ed, but no method has yet been devised to make the at- 
tainment of a foreign language an easy task. There are 
No one in these 
days studies a dead language for the purpose of speaking 


various motives for studying languages. 


it. Students of modern languages also have different 
objects in view. Some learn them for purposes of self- 
culture, others to use them in practical life. and still oth- 
ers to be able to use them as a means of investigation. It 
is quite one thing to learn a language, grammatically and 
quite another to learn it linguistically. If one wishes to 
speak and write a language fluently. it must be learned by 
ear. It is largely a matter of memory. <A recent French 
writer, M. Saint-Paul, says: “The practical study of the 
languages necessitates an attentive education of the mem- 
ory. The role of the intellect, properly speaking. is much 
more limited, especially at the beginning of the study. Al- 
though linguistics, etimology, and the historic and scien- 
tific knowledge of language imply the activity of the very 
highest cerebral functions, aptitude in speaking the cur- 
rent language of a foreign people is especially, and above 
all else, a question of memory. Know the words, and 
know how to pronounce them sufficiently well to make 
yourself undrstood and you will never be at a disadvantage. 
You may know every one of the most delicate rules of 
grammar and syntax; if you do not know many words, 
your knowledge. interesting as it may be from certain 
points of view. will remain a dead letter, for all the prac- 
tical use you can make of it.” 


Now, as it has been demonstrated that the memory-cen- 
ters are located in different parts of the brain, it should be 
kept in mind that if one learns words by the ear they can 
be recalled chiefly by the ear and the same thing is true 
of words learned by the eye or by writing. A word fa- 
miliar to the eye makes but the faintest impression on the 
ear.’ The writer quoted above says: “Every method that 
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addresses itself to all the centers, and seeks by the exer- 
cise adopted to bring about the development of the memory 
centers and the creation of an interior-language center for 
the language to be taugit, will be the best method, if it 
can be conveniently employed; that is, if there are at our 
disposal a very long time and the means of impressing all 
the memories at once. 

“Tf not, it will often be preferable to limit ourselves to 
the exercise of one of the centers; not to make all the or- 
gans of memory do work, but one alone, to bring all our 
efforts to bear on the one that has been selected, and to 
limit the labor of acquisition of foreign words to a single 
cerebral group, so as to bring into play, instead of all the 
modalities of the language (auditive, visual, and motor,) 
only one of its equivalents. 
is necessary to choose between two methods: education by 
making a simultaneous impression on all the different cen- 
ters, and education by limited impression by one 
centers.” 

In accordance with this philosophy, if one would learn 
to speak a language one method must be used, but if one 
would learn to read a language another method must be 
adopted. 


Hence in numerous cases it 


group of 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 





There is a very general misunderstanding of the educa- 
tional problem in the South before and after the great 
Civil War. It is not generally known that the South was 
better provided with educational facilities in 1860 than the 
North. In his remarkable address before the Educational 
Conference at Capon Springs, West Virginia, in June last, 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, one of the best informed men in the 
country, said: “It may surprise some of the audience to 
learn that by the census of 1860, when the North had a 
population of 19,000,000, and the South had 8,000,000, the 
North had 205 colleges, 1,407 professors and 29,044 stu- 
dents; the South had 262 colleges, 1,488 professors, and 27,- 
055 students; the North expended for colleges, per annum, 
$1,514,688, and for academies $4,663.749, while the South 
expended for colleges $1,662,419 and for academies $4,828,- 
127.” These figures tell a story which has been forgotten 
since the close of the devastating war which prostrated the 
South. These figures speak only of colleges and academies 
in the two sections. If Dr. Curry had been contrasting the 
public schovl systems of the two countries the advantage 
would all have been on the side of the North. ‘The insti- 
tution of slavery made a public school hard to 
maintain and, in fact, there was no public school system 
in the South prior to the Civil War. ‘There were private 
subscribers’ schools in every community, but they were 
not adequate to the needs of the people, and consequently, 
a very large per cent of the white population where wholly 
illiterate. 


system 


The contrast between the North and the South since the 
close of the war is great and impressive. Upon this point 
Dr. Curry says: “From the Bureau of Education I gather 
that the Northern colleges have in productive funds $102,- 
721,451, while the South, exclusive of the District of Co- 


lumbia, reports $15,741,000. 


In the North there are 23 in- 
stitutions, with an annual income of from $100,000 to $200, 
000, while in the South there are only 138. 


The North has 
3 colleges with an annual income of from $400,000 to $500,- 
000, and 3 with an income of from $700,000 to $800,000, 
while in that favorred class the South has not one. No 
wonder that in the Northern press, the greatest civilizing 
force of the times, while columns are: given to interesting 
accounts of what higher institutions are doing and receiy- 
ing, there is scarcely a mention of work done or help re- 
ceived by the struggling colleges of the South. 

The poverty that befell the South as a result of the War 
is adequate to account for the difference. The enormous 
wealth of the North has enabled the people te build and 
equip great colleges and universities. Except what the 
North has done for negro schools it has done but little for 
the South. Vanderbilt University at Nashville, and the 
University of Virginia, are the only two schools in all the 
South that have received liberal aid from Northern bene- 
factors. Higher education in the South has suffered great- 
ly solely beeause of the poverty of the people. The South- 
ern people have established free schools for both blacks and 
whites; they must maintain a double school system which 
isa heavy burden. In the North it is hard enough to sus- 
tain one system well. The facts are very highly credi- 
table to the Southern people. 





PLAY A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


In the August number of the Review of Reviews, Prof. 
E. A. Kirkpatrick of the State Normal School at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., writes a very suggestive and valuable article, 
“Play as a Factor in Social and Educational Reforms.” 
He holds that play is instinctive, fundamental and essential 
to the development of the human being. 
ple seem 


Few adult peo- 
to realize how universal the play instinct is. Ev- 
ery animal has its characteristic plays, and play is as nat- 
ural to children as living. “Tor 
children playing is living, and the value of each day and 
hour is measured by the amount of play that can be or 
has been put into it. In play the child engages in life 
activities instead of merely observing them. If we count 
only the waking moments of the child, we probably do not 
overestimate if we say that four out of the first five years, 
three of the second five years, and two of the third are 
spent in some form of play. During the first fifteen years 
of life, therefore, the average child spends as much time in 
play as in study and work. Taking into account the im- 
portance of play in animal life and the physical, mental, 
social and moral development that the child gets in this his 
most intense form of activity, there is good reason for 
claiming that children’s plays do at least as much to bring 
out their latent capabilities and prepare them for life as 
titir school trainiug.”’ 


Prof. Kirkpatrick says: 


The proper direction of the play of children is hardly 
less important than the proper direction of their study. 
Play educates the child’s mind, heart an body. The child’s 
self activities are more easily developed in play than in 
either work or study. Instead of repressing the child’s 





instinets to play they should be guided and made to con- 


tribute to his physical, mental and moral growth. Play is 
not so easy as most people imagine. Children, in response 
to a purely natural impulse, will play until they are physi- 
“ally exhausted, while they would rebel against work infi- 
Play is the best escape valve of the evil 
Most of the mischief done by 


nitely easier. 
propensities of children. 
children is due to their lack of proper outlets for their 
Give them play and they 
will be not only happy, but good. There is value in play 
as aid to the government of the school. Many a teacher 
eompels his pupils to be bad by keeping them tied down to 
hard study when they ought to be romping on the play 
grounds. Every school should be provided with suitable 
play grounds, and with the means of sport. The college 
and it has done much 
to eradicate the vandalism which so disgraced the schools 
of our fathers. 


restless and pent up activities. 


gymnasium is a late development, 


The hoodlum element would soon disap- 
pear from our villages and towns if proper efforts were 
made to give restless boys proper and adequate sports. 
Public baths, play grounds, play houses and games would 
do more to lessen crime and reduce vandalism than all the 
lecturing that can be done. Of course moral and religious 
training should accompany both work and play. 





‘GRADING A SCHOOL. 


A writer in The School Journal for June makes a plea 
for a better classification of pupils in our graded schools. 
He contends that there should be provision made for the 
various kinds and degrees of talent. found among school 
children. It is suggested first of all, that there should be 
an “ungraded” room in our city schools into which should 
be placed those pupils of more than average natural ability 
who suffer for the lack of work to do. The writer re- 
ferred to is Elmer EK. Brown of the University of Califor- 
nia. He says of these pupils: “Their time may be meas- 
urably filled, but the tasks are not hard enough to eall out 
their best endeavors. And the nation will be suffering a 
generation hence for the lack of the abilities which might 
have been developed in them. They need, whether in or 
out of school, to have more work assigned to them than is 
assigned to the class of which they are members—not time- 
killing tasks, but employment with things having substance 
and significance. They need to have the opportunity of 
getting out of elementary subjects and methods into those 
of secondary grade a year or two earlier than their com- 
panions. An ungraded room, like that in the Cass School 
at Detroit, might be made of great service to pupils such 
as these.” 

There can be no doubt whatever that many bright and 
gifted pupils are disheartened by being compelled to hold 
back for their slow-paced class mates. The average lesson 
is so short that they have no interest in learning it. The 
task does not test their energies, and they lose patience. 
By placing such pupils in an ungraded room under a mas- 
ter of skill and ability, they might be stimulated to do su- 
perior work. No effort should be made to cram them and 


drive them, but to lead them and direct them. Such a room 
would be much like an old-fashioned school where there 
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was no classification. “very pupil studied for himself. 
In arithmetic, for instance. in a school of forty pupils, 
there would be ail stages ef advancement. The brighter 
and more industrious pupils would often assist dullards and 
beginners, and the results were by no means as poor as 
modern educators are wont to suppose. Classification unless 
very skillfully done, does injustice to the most gifted and 
the least gifted. There ought to be provision made for 
the proficients and the deficients. After all in grading a 
school it is quite as necessary to remember the ‘‘defectives” 
as the prodigies. In a democratic country every child has 
a right to be educated. The dullest as well as the bright- 
est, must be considered. Some educators claim that a 
democracy cannot sustain schools on a scientific basis, be- 
sause the tendency is to a dead level, and a low level at 
that. Our conviction is that the mind of man is so con- 
stituted that it instinctively recognizes superior ability. 
There may be, and always is a tset of strength, but when 
once it is made the average man or woman accepts the ver- 
dict. The school in a democracy must prepare the pupil 
for “leadership and followship.” A scientific system of ed- 
ucation can be better carried out in a genuine democracy 
than in any other form of government. The true rela- 
tions of leader and follower should be and generally are 
There is no place on earth where 
leader and follower are more unerringly chosen than in 
the school. There need be no hesitation, therefore, in clas- 
sifying pupils according to ability, provided it be wisely 
done. ‘here is much greater danger of doing injustice in 
forcing all into the same mould than in giving freedom to 
individuality. After all, the greatest thing in the universe 
is personality. No man is educated until his personal, in- 
dividual nature is discovered and developed along lines pe- 
culiar to himself. The school is the training ground for 
individualism, and not a preparation for collectivism. In 
learning to appreciate and understand his identity, the pu- 
pil takes his best lessons in understanding and appreciat- 
ing his fellow men. 


discovered in the school. 





TWENTY THOUSAND PIGEONS KILLED IN SPORT. 


Yes, twenty thousand pigeons slaughtered for sport! Spec- 
ial trains were run from New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore to Elkwood Park, N. J., wuere the pigeon shoot was 
held, and these beautiful, innocent birds were simply mur- 
dererd, and for no purpose whatever except to enable brutal 
men to show their perfection in brutality. yunners from 
all over the country took part, including three women, who 
could not equal the men in killing, but were allowed special 
privileges, so they might take part daily during the shoot. 

As a nation we harshly criticise the Spanish people for 
their cruel bull fights, but until our dove-killing contests 
and brutal prize-fights are stopped, it looks as if we had 
all we could attend to at home.—Herald and Presbyter. 





The child should not be reared in a padded room; he 
should not be a hot-house creature that will cry for help 
at the first cold breath from the sphere of actual life.—Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. 
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WASHINGTON QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. Write a letter of inquiry to any State superintendent 
concerning the school system, requirements, 
in his State (75 words). 

2. Classify sentence, according to form, and define each. 


wages, etc., 


S. Deline nominative case, possessive case, and objective 
case. Write possessive form of boy, men, Adams, Knight 
Templar, goodness. 

4. Distinguish between clauses, phrases and sentences, 
and write a sentence containing an adverbial clause and an 
adjective modifier. 

5. What is meant by parsing a word? 

6. Give the principal parts of the following verbs, nam- 
ing both forms when there are two: Abide, beat, clothe, 
draw, eat, fly, get, hew, knit, lean. 

7. Give a sentence containing an adverbial phrase, one 
containing an adjective phrase, and one containing a noun 
phrase. 

8. Analyze: Having annoyed us thus for a time they be- 
gan to form themselves into close columns, six or 
abreast. 


eight 


9. Define defective, auxiliary and redundant verbs and 
give an example of each. 

10. Correct or justify the following sentences, giving rea- 
What firm are you 
agent for? If any one has not paid their fare; let them call 
at the captain's office. “We” are a personal pronoun. 1 
never voted that ticket, and never intend to. 


sons: My book is larger than your's. 


ANSWERS. 

2. Simple, complex and compound. : 

A simple sentence is one having but one subject and one 
predicate, either or both of which may be compound. 

A complex sentence is one composed of one or more in- 
dependent clauses. 

8. The nominative case of a noun or pronoun denotes its 
office as subject or attribute compliment. 

The possessive case denotes its office as a possessive mod- 
ifier. 

The objective case denotes its office as a objective com- 
pliment or as principal word in a prepositional phrase. 

Boy's, men’s, Adams’ Knight Templar’s, goodness’. 

4. Sentences express complete thought. 

Phrases are groups of words expressing related ideas, 
but not in themselves expressing complete thought. 

Clauses have a subject and predicate and express sense, 
but perform the oftice of a part of speech in a sentence. 

When he had finished his work he went to the city. 

5. Parsing a word is giving its classification, modification 
and syntax. 

6. Refer to the grammar. 

7. Adverb phrase: She passed to the other side. 

Adjective phrase: A day of sunshine and showers. 


Noun phrase: Thinking of others is a test of virtue. 

8. Simple, declarative sentence. Subject “they,” . predi- 
eate “began,” object “to form themselves.” The subject 
is modified by the participle phrase, “having annoyed us,” 
the part “having annoyed” being modified by the adverb of 
manner “thus,” and the adverbial phrase “for a time,” of 
which time is the principal word, object of the preposition 
“for” and moditied by the adjective “a.” 

The simple predicate “began” has no modifiers, 
ject of the sentence is the infiinite “to form.” 
“themselves” 


The ob- 
of which 
The infinitive “to form” is 
modified by the adverb “of manner,” “abreast” and the ad- 


is the object. 


verbial phrase “into close columns” of which “columns” is 
the principal word, object of the preposition, “into,” and 
moditied by “close.” “Six or eight” is a compound adjec- 
tive, modifier of “men or soldiers,” understood, in “columns 
of men six or eight abreast,” or “six or eight’ are pronomi- 
nal adjectives, objects of the preposition ‘of’ understood. 

9. A defective verb is one lacking in any of its principal 
parts; as quoth, must, may, ete. An auxiliary verb helps 
in the construction of the predicate; illustration, shall, will, 
have, etc. A redundant verb is one having more than one 
form for any of its principal parts, as clothe, knit, ete. 

10. My book is larger than yours. 

lor what firm are you agent? 

If any one has not paid his fare, let him call at the cap- 
tain’s ollice. 

“We” 

I never voted that ticket and never intend to do so. 

GHOGRAPHY. 

1. When are the days and nights at the equator equal? 

Why? 


is a personal pronoun. 


2. Define longitude, climate, tides, tundras apd selvas. 

3. Name the two leading exports of each of the following 
named countries: United States, Argentine Republic, Wng- 
land, France, Germany. 

4. Locate Liverpool, Antwerp, Santiago, Tokyo, Detroit. 

5. If the earth’s axis were inclined 1245 degrees from a 


perpendicular to the plane of the 
would follow? 


ecliptic, what result 

6. What especial conditions modify the climate of Italy, 
North Dakota, State of Washington, England? 

7. Compare Cuba and the Philippine Islands as to num- 
ber of inhabitants, area and products. 

8. Name five great industries of the State of Washington. 

9. Name five cities located on the great lakes; five on the 
Mississippi River. 

10. In what part of the United States are the following 
extensively raised: Wheat, corn, rice, flax, sugar cane, to- 
bacco, cotton, hops? 

11. What waters are connected by the following straits: 
(a) Mackinaw, (b) Bering, (c) East River. 

12. Describe the following rivers: (a) Connecticut, (b) 
Lena, (c) Yukon, (d) Columbia, (e) Euphrates. 

ANSWERS. 

1. The days and nights are always equal at the equator. 

2. (a) longitude is distance east or west of some chosen 
meridian called the prime meridian. (b) Climate is the 
condition of the atmosphere in regard to heat and moisture. 
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(c) Tides are the periodical rising and falling of the ocean’s 
surface. (d) Tundras are swampy tracts of land covered 
with bog-moss, reindeer moss and lichen; Northern Siberia 
furnishes the most notable example. The word is of Fin- 
nish origin and means “mossy flat.” (e) Selvas is a cor- 
ruption of silvas and means a vast wooded ploin. 

8. Cotton, petroleum, breadstuffs and hog products from 
the United States; cattle and wheat from Argentine Re- 
public; textile fabrics and iron from England; fine fabrics 
and wine from France; manufactured goods and beet su- 
gar from Germany. 

Credit given for the naming of any leading export. 

4. Liverpool is in Northwestern England; Antwerp is in 
Belgium; Santiago is in Southeastern Cuba (is also Santi- 
ago de Chile, the capital of Chile); Tokyo is in Japan; De- 
troit is in Southeastern Michigan. 

5. An inclination of the earth’s axis 12% degrees from the 
perpendicular would cause a more even distribution of the 
sun's heat over the surface of the globe; the torrid and 
frigid zones would be greatly diminished in area, while 
the temperate zones would be correspondingly enlarged; the 
cold would be less intense in arctic and sub-arctic regions; 
there would be much less difference in the length of days 
in summer and winter; the habitable portions of the carth’s 
surface would be increased, ete. 

6. (a) The sheltering Alps on the north, and prevailing 
winds from the heated Sahara on the south, tempered by 
the proximity of the sea on all sides, give Italy a warm, 
equable climate, pleasant almost all the year. (b) North 
Dakota, being a great distance from the sea and having ¢ 
considerable altitude and a high latitude, a plain surface 
and no mountains, has an extreme continental climate, hot 
summers, very cold winters, high winds, sudden and violent 
storms, is subject to droughts, ete. Droximity of the sea 
and warm ocean currents, with prevailing landward 
breezes, and high latitude, combine to give England and 
Western Washington a very mild climate with abundant 
rain fall. Intervening high mountains decrease the rain- 
fall of Eastern Washington and give it a dryer climate. 

7. Cuba and the Philippines are very similar in climate 
and productions, tropical in both cases. The Philippines are 
about three times as great in area and contain about seven 
times as many peon's, according to statistics published be- 
fore the late war. Cuba has about 43,000 square miles 
aad 1,500,000 people. The. Philippines contain 114,000 
square miles and from seven to ten millions of inhabitants, 

8. Lumbering, agriculture, commerce, mining and fishing 
are the five great industries of Washington. 

9. On the great lakes: Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo. On Mississippi River: St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Memphis. 

10. The wheat region comprises the northern part of the 
Mississippi Valley, California, Oregon, Eastern Washing- 
ton and Western Montana. The corn belt extends on both 
sides of the Ohio River westward to the plains at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. Rice is raised on the South At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. Cotton is produced in all the 
Southern States, from Virginia to Texas; Texas and Mis- 
sissippi raise most. Flax is grown most extensively in the 


northern part of the corn belt—Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Southern Minnesota, ete. Sugar cane grows most exten- 
sively in Louisiana and adjoining States. Tobacco belongs 
to the Southern part of the corn belt, from Virginia to Mis- 
souri. There is a considerable amount also produced in 
Connecticut and some of the other Northern States. Hops 
are produced in Washington and New York. 

11. Straits of Mackinaw connects Lake Michigan and 
Lake Iluron; Bering straits connect <Arctie 
Bering Sea, East River connects Long Island and New 
York Bay. 

12. Connecticut River is small, rises in the Green Moun- 
tains, flows south, and empties in Long Island Sound. Lena 
is a large river, rises in Southern Siberia, flows north, and 
empties into the Arctic Ocean. Yukon is a very large river, 
rises in Canada, flows west through Alaska,,and empties 
into Pering Sea. Euphrates River, small, rises in Asia 
Minor, flows southeast, and empties into the Persian Gulf. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 

1. State advantages and disadvantages of accurate clas- 
sification of pupils according to the advancement of stu- 
dents, 

2. Ifow does the age of pupils modify the relative amount 
of oral and text book teaching? 

3. Present a scheme for developing objectively the multi- 


Ocenn and 


plication tables. 

4. Some people do not know how to study; how would 
you aid them? . 

5. State the requisites for securing and holding the at- 
tention of the pupils. 

6. What kind of a question should be avoided in a reci- 
tation? Give reasons. 

7. Write a lesson plan for a third-grade reading exercise. 

8. State difference between primary nature study and 
science in the higher grades. 

9. What supervision shouid be given by the teacher to 
amusement during intermission. 

10. Discuss ethical teaching from the standpoint of ex- 
ample. 

ANSWERS. 

Advantages: (a) A new teacher consulting an accurate 
class record, will know where to place a child and what 
may reasonably be expected of it, without loss of time or 
loss of benefit to the child. (b) The same benefit is se- 
cured in transfers from one building to another or from 
one district to another. Systematic progress is secured. 

Disadvantages: (a) A pupil may not be proficient enough 
for one grade, but more than enough equipped for the grade 
below. If placed in either grade, he will suffer more or 
less. (b) Pupils may be well advanced in most branches 
and lacking in one or two. Accurate classification will 
keep him back in the good branches until he catches up in 
the deficient ones. 

Full credit given for two of each. 
ed. 

2. The beginner must have little of the text book, re- 
quiring objective teaching largely, which is found in oral 
work. The teacher needs to come frequently in touch with 
the child in order to show it how to study, what to retain, 


Other answers allow- 
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how to perceive. As the child grows older, the Instruction 
becomes more abstract, and if the student has been prop 
erly instructed in youth, he can now depend more upon 
himself and textbook, and less upon the teacher and oral 
instructions. 

3. Answers vary with applicants, but scheme should be 
of such a nature as to readily come within the appreciation 
of the pupil. Should at first be objective, followed by at 
tractive memory drills. 

Full credit for any reasonable answer. 

5. Answers will differ. 

6. Questions that would indicate the answer. 

That can be answered by yes or no. 

That would confuse or mystify. 

Should not be eliptical. 

Touched with ridicule or sarcasm, 

That would tend to discourage. 

That would suggest partiality or personality. 

That would interfere with the clear and systematic de- 
velopment of a subject. 

lull credit for any five. 

(b) Because none of the above questions will give the 
“proper direction to the efforts of the learner,” which is 
the first important object of questioning. 

7. Answers vary with applicants. 

8. Science in the higher grades is a continuation of nature 
study in the lower grades, Nature study in primary grades 
should be objective, local, and practical, securing a knowl- 
edge of, and interest in animal and plant life. In ad- 
vance grades the sciences become abstract, and instruction 
more analytic. 

9% The teacher should give his attention to the amuse- 
ments, and, if they are too boisterous or fatiguing, should 
suggest milder games that are just as pleasing. 
should be suited to requirement of the pupils. Teacher 
should see that a fairness and consideration is shown by 
pupils to one another. Extremes in disposition can be har- 
monized by a judicious teacher. During the intermission 
the teacher can acquire an insight into character of pupil 
that will be of use in the school-room. 

10. <As the teacher, so the pupil. The young are natur- 
ally imitators. If the teacher practices the virtues, the 
pupils are apt to do so. If the teacher has disorderly, 
profane, or dishonorable qualities, the child will naturally 
acquire them from association. 


Exercise 


A child’s conscience and 
morals, as well as intellect, require judicious training. 
ARITHMETIC. 
MENTAL. 

1. I sold oranges at % cent apiece, gaining 50 per cent; 
how much did they cost apiece? 

2. A, Band C dined together, A furnishing six eggs and 
B nine eggs, and C contributed thirty cents. How much 
of the money does A receive, each eating the same num- 
ber of eggs? : 

3. My watch loses 4% minute in one hour and my friend's 
watch gains two minutes in three hours. They were set 
by correct time at 9 o’clock Jast night and are now 17% 
minutes apart; what time is it now? 


4. Four years ago Jane’s doll was only 14 as old as she, 


5 


but two years hence it will be 3% as old; how old is each? 
WRITTEN, 
5. How mach will a granite block weigh which is seven 
feet long, two feet, six inches wide, three feet 
high? 


, four inches 
(Twelve cubie feet of granite equals one ton.) 

6. If a grocer’s gallon measure is too small by one gill, 
what does he make dishonestly in selling two hhd. of mo- 
lasses, averaging 58 gal., 2 qts., 1 pt. each, worth eighty 
cents a gallon? 

7. Detine: G. C. D., 
valorem duties. 


compound fraction, liter, broker, ad 


8. What will it cost to carpet a floor 12 by 16 feet, car- 
pet being 


4 yard wide, laid lengthwise, and 8 inches al- 
lowed for matching, at 90 cents per yard? 

9% (a) Give two principles underlying ratios; (b) what is 
the relation of a board foot to a cubic foot? 

10. (a) lind the interest of $70 for one year, six months, 
thirteen days, at 7 per cent; (b) what will it cost to plaster 
the four walls and ceiling of a school room, 5 m. long, 4 m, 
wide, and 3 m. high, at 30 cents per square meter? 

ll. A flight of stairs consisted of 12 steps, each 12 inch. 
es wide by 9 inches high; what is the length of the hand 
rail? Illustrate your work by diagram. 

12. «a) lind the sum of the prime numbers under 20; (b) 
by selling flour at an advance of 40 cents on a barrel, 1 
make a profit of 1244 per cent; for what price per barrel 
must | sell it to make a profit of 30 per cent? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Cost, plus 50 per cent, equals 8-2 of cost. % cent 
equals selling price, which is 8-2 of cost. 4 of cost equals 
Y% of % cent, or 1-6 cent. Cost equals 2 times 1-6 cent, or 
% cent. 

2. 


A and BL furnished 9 eggs. Each of the three ate 5 


eggs. A should receive pay for 6 minus 5 eggs. 


By should 
receive pay for 9 minus 5, or 4 eggs. Since C furnished 80 
cents, he should pay 1-5 of 30 cents, or 6 cents for one egg. 
A would receive pay for one egg, or 6 cents. 

3. If my watch loses 4% minute each hour, and my 
friend's watch gains 2 minutes in 3 hours (or 34 minute in 


one hour), they would separate at the rate of 4% minute plus 
7-6 minute every hour, and it would take 
them as many hours to separate 174% minutes as 7-6 min 
ute is contained times in 174% minutes, or 15 hours; there- 


fore, the time is 12 o’clock m. 


« 


33 minute, or 


4. If, four years ago, the doll’s age was 1; of Jane's age, 
then Jane’s age would be 3-3 and the doll’s 4% of Jane’s 
age. Two years hence Jane’s age will be 3-3 plus & years, 
and the doll’s will be 4% plus 6 years, at which time % of 

But 24 of (8-3 plus 
6 years) equais 34 plus 4 years; therefore, 24 plus 4 years 


(3-3 plus 6 years) equals 4; plus 6 years. 


equals 4% plus 6 years; therefore, 1-3 equals 2 years, and 


- 


Jane’s age 4 years ago was 6 years, or at the present time 
is 10 years, and the doll’s age is 6 years. 
5. 4.86 1-9 tons. 


6. 32 gills (true gallon) : 31 gills (false gallon) :: false 
selling price : true seling price. 32 : 31 :: () : $93.80 (cost 
of the 2 hhd. at 80 cents per gal). False selling price equals 
$96.83. The grocer made $3.03 dishonestly 

8. Width of room (12 ft.) divided by %of 3 feet equals 
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5; therefore, the number of strips must be 6. Each strip 
must be 16 feet, 8 inches long. 16%, feet multiplied by 6 
eqvals 100 feet, total length of carpet, or 
33 1-3 yards at 90 cents equals $30, cost of carpet. 

9, (a) Multiplying antecedent divides the ratio. Multi- 
plying consequent multiplies the ratio. Dividing antecedent 
multiplies the ratio. Dividing consequent divides the ratio, 
(b) Ratio of bd. ft. to cu. ft. is 4. 

10. (a) $7.58; (b) $22.60, 


PO1/ 


334% yards. 


11. The length of hand rail for one step would be the 
square root of the sum of the squares of 12 and 9, or 15 
Tor 12 steps the hand rail would be 180 inches or 
15 feet long. 


inches. 


12. (a) 78; (b) if 40 cents equals 1-8 of cost, cost equals 
$5.20. $3.20 plus 30 per cent of profit equals $416. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE—QUESTIONS. 
. Mention four kinds of tissue found in the human body. 
. What are the effects of tobacco upon growing children? 
3. Mention two injurious effects liable to result when chil- 
dren are allowed to be careless in the position and 
carriage of their bodies. 
. Mention three bones which articulate with the humerus. 
5. Mention three uses for fat in the human body. 
. Locate, with reference to the stomach (a) the liver; (b) 
the pancreas. : 
. (a) Locate the villi, and (b) state their function. 
S. (a) Locate the thoracic duct, and (b) give its use. 
. What is the function of (a) the auricles; (b) the ventri- 
cles? 
. Sometimes persons with a severe cold in the head com- 
plain that their food does not taste good. 
ANSWERS. 
. Vascular, tegumentary, epithelial and connective tis- 
sues. 


Explain. 


. Blood is poisoned, circulation damaged, growth retard- 
er, heart-action weakened, digestion impaired, hence 
brain-power dwarfed. 

. Such position and carriage may become habits and de- 
formity or weak chests ensue. 

. The shoulder, the elbow, and the culna. 

. To give warmth to the body, for protection to the mus- 
cles, and perhaps for reserve. 

3. (a) Liver at the right side just above lower line of ribs, 
and partly covering stomach. (b) Just behind the 
stomach. 

. (a) Minute papiliary processes on certain vascular mem- 
branes. (b) Increases absorbing surface. 

.. (a) Extends from echyle up in front of the backbone, 
behind the oesophagus, and bending forward and 
downward opens into the left subclavian vein under 
left collar bone. (b) Conveys nourishing portions of 
the chyle to the blood vessels leading to the heart. 

. (a) The two upper chambers of the heart, discharging 
their contents into the ventricles. (b) The ventricles 
are the two lower chambers of the heart. By the 
powerful action of the ventricles the blood is forced 
to remotest regions of the body. 

. Taste and smell are twin senses. Any interference 
with healthy action of either disturbs the other. 


METHODS OF SCHOOL ECONOMY—QUESTIONS. 

1. Pupils are often anxious to study together. (a) What 
should be the general attitude of the teacher with re- 
ference to this tendency? (b) Why? 

. Distinguish between the _ so-called “sentence” and 
“word” methods of teaching reading as to (a) the 

first steps; (b) the relative merits of each. 

. Describe a simple and effective device for teaching the 
principle of “carrying” in addition. 

. Give an outline for the study of local geography, suit- 
ed to beginners. 


5. (a) With what pupils may rules of orthography be 
found helpful? (b) State one such rule and illustrate 
its proper use. 

ANSWERS. 

. (a) Teachers should discourage such tendency. (b) It is: 
the thinking pupil who gains the strength, not the one 
who adopts the solution of another. 

. (a2) In the “sentence” method children grasp. the 

thought with the sentence; in the ““‘word” method they 
see simply the object word. (b) Both are successful 
if successfully applied; either, to prove a success, 
must be guided by skillful teachers, who invariably 
will combine the two. 
Segin’ with easy numbers, occupying but two places, 
those of units and tens, selecting numbers sum of 
which will be less than 100. For first lessons ob- 
jects may be grouped or marked on the blackboard, 
develop though and reply regarding names of each of 
the two columns, that units shall be placed in units’ 
column, and tens in tens’ column. Proceed thus, step 
by step, to higher scale. 

4. Pegin with the teacher's table giving or gaining car- 
dinal points placing of objects, repeating by dicta- 
tion, calling upon different pupils as test. Thorough- 
ly drill directions, and then proceed to school-room, 
representing same by drawing on board—call map; 
next take building, add grounds, boundaries and so on 
to neighborhood, town, important features, as water, 
streets, railroads, buildings, etc. 

5. (a) Higher grades. (b) Final e is usually silent when 

preceded by another vowel in same syllable—sup-plied, 

hue, hoe. 





At any price the best teacher is the cheapest—Henry 
Sabin. 





Helplessness is the product of too much help—Col. Fran- 
cis W. Parker. 





There is nothing in the universe that I fear but that lL 
shall not know my duty or shall fail to do it—Mary Lyon. 





A large board leads almost inevitably to a management 
by committees, and thus to confusion of legislative and 
executive functions—William R. Harper. 
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OUTLINE SKETCH OF COLUMBUS. 
BY HANNAH FLETCHER, 


I. His Times. 
1. Fifteenth century. 
2. State of geographical knowledge. 
(a) General belief that the earth was flat. 
(b) Compass and astrolabe just invented. 
(c) Invention of printing had created an interest in 
books of travel. 
(d) The great problem of finding an easier method 
of transportation of goods from India. 
II. Birthplace, Parentage, Childhood and Youth. 
Born in Genoa, Italy, in 1435. 
Father a poor man. A wool-comber by trade 
At ten years of age sent to school to learn navigation. 
Studied diligently and learned to 
charts. 
At fourteen became a sailor. 
His Idea for the Solution of the India 
He believed that the world was round. 
That by sailing west he would reach India. 
Facts which led to this belief. 
(a) The books of the old Grecian geographers who 
had thought that the world might he round. 
(b) The finding of curiously carved wood, strange 
trees and bodies of two men of strange color 
which had been washed by westerly winds 
upon the shores of the Azores, Madeira and 
Canary Islands. 
IV. His Efforts to Confirm His Belief. 
1. At the Court of Portugal. 
(a) Proposition at first favorably received by King 
John. 
(b) King John’s treachery. 
2. At the Court of Spain. 
(a) Long delay caused by: 

(1) Wars with the Moors, which occupied the at- 
tention of the monarchs and 
treasury fund low. 

(b) Final victory: 
(1) Caused by the intervention of the monks. 
(2) Queen Isabella’s offer. 
8. Fitting out the expedition. 
(a) Ditticulty to obtain sailors. 
(b) Finally 120 men and three ships procured. 
4. Starting on the voyage, August 3, 1892. 
5. Incidents of the voyage. 
(a) Fear and discontent of the sailors caused by: 

(1) Being wholly out of sight of land. 

(2) Variation of compass needle. 

(8) Trade winds. 


draw maps and 


Problem, 


made the 


(4) Being deceived by false signs of land. 
(b) Effects of sailors’ discontent. 
(1) Became mutinous, threatened to throw (Co- 
lumbus overboard and return home. 
(ec) Conduct of Columbus. 
(1) Was unmoved by the sailors’ threats and en 
treaties. 
(2) Patiently explained the strange phenomennr 
as well as he could. 
(d) Real signs of land. 
(1) Carved staff, braneh of thorn. 
(e) Discovery of land. 
(1) The moving torch. 


(2) The firing of the cannon. 
(8) The sight of land at daybreak. 
(4) The joy of the sailors. 

(f) The landing. 

( 


g) The return with proofs of discovery. 
V. Success of Efforts to Confirm His Belief. 
1. Grand reception on his return. 

Great honor showed to him by the very people whe 
had ridiculed his plan. 

Subsequent Voyages. 

Discovered South America. 

Planted Spanish colonies on the West Indies Islands. 

Old Age and Death. 

Ingratitude of the Spanish people. 

Died ignorant of the greatness of his discovery. 

—Teachers’ World. 





GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Proofs of the Earth’s Rotundity.—The following are 
some of the proofs of the earth’s rotundity, which may be 
given pupils: 

1. Circumnavigation. 
2. Apparent change in the position of the North Star. 

3. Eclipse of the moon. 

4. The horizon. 

5. The appearance of ships near port. 
6. Plumb lines. 

7. Analogy. 

1. Magellan was the first to circumnavigate the globe; 
Drake the second. Have pupils trace on a map or globe 
the route of each of these explorers. Speak of Gen. 
Grant's “Tour Around the World” and of Nelly Bly’s 
“Around the World in Eighty Days.” Men have traveled 
around the world, however, only in a belt extending in an 
east and west direction. This proof is not therefore con- 
clusive, for the same thing might be done if the earth were 
a cylinder. 

2. In traveling toward the North Pole the North Star 
appears to rise; in traveling toward the South Pole, stars 
unseen before come into view in front while others disap- 
pear behind, showing that in these directions also the sur- 
face is curved. (Teachers should illustrate with a black- 
board drawing.) 

8. An eclipse of the moon is produced by the earth com- 
ing between the sun and the moon, and casting its shad- 
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ow upon the latter, Teacher should illustrate with a draw- 
ing. Hundreds of eclipses have been observed, in which 
the earth has been in many different positions. 
ow is observed to be always circular. As the sphere 
is the only which casts a circular’ shad- 
ow in every position, this is an absolute proof that the 
earth is round. ‘That pupils may clearly understand this 
proof, it may be necessary to have shadows produced from 


This shad- 


body 


objects of various shapes in different positions. 

4. The horizon wherever observed on the surface of the 
ocean or on level ground is circular. ‘This alone is not a 
proof of the earth’s rotundity, as the distance which the 
eye can see is equal in all directions, and therefore circu- 
lar; but in clear weather an object on the surface of level 
ground, or on the water, can be seen just as far with the 
naked eye as with a powerful telescope. As light moves 
in straight lines, this shows that the surface “rises up” 
or curves between distant points. Illustrate on the black- 
board. 

5. When a ship is coming into port, we see first the top- 
masts, then the sails, and finally the hull. If the earth were 
flat, we would see the upper and lower parts at the same 
instant. As the top part is seen first, the earth must be 
curved; and since the appearance is the same, no matter 
from which direction the ship is approaching, we infer 
that the earth is evenly curved or spherical. Lllustrate on 
blackboard. 

6. A plumb line points to the center of the earth. If 
two plumb lines are dropped from high towers, a sufficient 
distance apart, and the distances are measured between 
the tops, the centers, and the bases of the lines, it will be 
seen that the lines are not perfectly parallel, but are 
nearest together at their bases and farthest apart at the 
top. The opposite walls of a building, if built perpendic- 
ular, are farther apart at the top than at the bottom. This 
proves that the plumb-lines point to a common center, 
which could be true only of a circular body. Illustrate 
with a drawing or by sticking two splints into an apple, 
each pointing toward the center of the apple. 

Civil engineers, in constructing canals, must make allow- 
ance for the curvature of the earth. The bottom must 
not be made a straight line, for if it were, it would soon 
come to the surface. The following is the rule for the 
curvature of the earth: 

Square the Distance in Miles, and Take Two-Thrids of 
This for the Curvature in Feet. 

Thus, at distance of one mile the curvature is 8 inches; 
for two miles, 32 inches, for three miles. 6 feet. and so on. 

(a) What is the curvature for 5 miles?, 
(b) What is the curvature for 8 miles? 
(ec) What is the curvature for 10 miles? 
(d) What is the curvature for 12 miles? 


In Holland, where water covers a portion of the level 
surface, teachers sometimes illustrate to their pupils the 
shape of the earth by setting up three stakes in a line, ata 
distance apart, each the same height above the water. 
Then by sighting from the first to the third, the middle 
stake is observed to be higher than the others. Illustrate 
on blackboard. 

7. By examination with a telescope all tne other plan- 


ets are seen to be globular. The planets belong to our sys- 
tem. We can reasonably conclude that the conditions 
which would make any of them round would make all of 
them so. Hence we may fairly infer that the earth is 
round. 

II. Proof That the Earth is Flattened at the Poles.—The 
proofs that the earth is an oblate spheroid are not easily 
comprehended by pupils of immature minds; hence it is not 
advisable to spend much time with this topic un- 
less pupils are pretty well advanced. Distinguish between 
an oblate spheroid and a prolate spheroid. An orange is 
an example of the former, a lemon of the latter. 

Proofs that the earth is an oblate spheroid: 

1. Analogy. 
2. Variation in length of degrees of: latitude. 
Variation in the weight of a body. . 

1. If the earth was ever a liquid mass, the tangential 
force generated by its rotation would make it bulge out 
in the equatorial regions. Geology proves that it was 
once in a liquid condition. Other planets seen through the 
telescope appear to be oblate spheroids, and reasoning 
from analogy we may conclude that ours is not an excep- 
tion to the rule. 


2. A degree is 1-360th of a circumference, a measure of 


curvature not of length. As measures of curva- 
tures degrees are always equal, ‘but if the circumfer- 
ence is large the length of the degree as a line is longer 
than in a smaller circumference. A degree or latitude 
as a line is longer in the polar than in the equatorial re- 
gions. Dr. Lardner gives the length of a degree near the 
Arctie Circle as 4,000 feet longer than one near the equator. 
If a degree is longer, it must be a part of a longer circum- 
ference; hence the earth is not a perfect sphere, but ‘“‘flat- 
tened” at the poles. 

3. It is an established fact in physics that the mutual 
attraction of two bodies becomes greater as they approach 
each other so long as they are wholly external the one to 
the other. A body weighs more the farther it is carried 
toward ihe poles. This fact shows that it is coming te 
the earth’s center. This difference of weight is partly 
due to the tangential force generated by the earth’s rota- 
tion, which is greatest at the equator. 

Ill. Size of the Earth.—The polar diameter of the earth 
is 7,899.1 miles; the equatorial diameter 7,925.6 miles. 
Which is the greater? How much? 


The polar circumference is 24,865 miles; the equatorial 
circumference is 24,899 miles. 


The following table shows the number of statute miles 
in a degree of longitude on various parallels of latitude: 


16] 

.74| 34. 
57.96 23. 
4.86 | 12. 

80] 6.08 

.92| 0.00 


By above table estimate the circumference of the earth 
on the parallel of 40; of 50; of 60; of 80.—School News. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


ROOT—ANN, A YEAR. 
(Note:——Changes in some words to enn.) 

‘unn”-als, yearly records. 

‘ann”-ivers-ary, a stated day, once in every year, 
“aunn’’-ual, yearly. 
“ann’-uity, a sum of money paid yearly. 
bi-“enn’’-ial, occurring once in “two” years. 
cent-“enn’’-ial, occurring once in a “hundred” years, 
oct-“enn”-ial, happening every “eighth” year. 
per-“enn’’-ial, lasting forever, or through an endless num- 

ber of years. 
sept-“enn”-ial, happening every seventh year. 
tri-“enn’-ial, occurring once in three years. 
mill-“enn”-ium, a thousand years. 
super-“ann’’-uated, impaired by age on an excess of years, 
QUESTIONS. 

1. What prefix in the above lesson signifies seven? 
2. Which one means a thousand? 

3. Which hundred? 

4. Which suffix appears the greatest number of times in 
this lesson? 


one means a 


Dd. How does the spelling of the root vary in some words? 


A COMMON SENSE ILLUSTRATION. 


A lady being asked the time of day said, “It is between 
4 and 5 o'clock, and the hour and minute hands are to- 
gether.” What was the time? 

In order to make the analysis of such questions intelli- 
gible, illustrations must be used. In reality illustrations 
and common sense should be used in all our work, rather 
than rules and mechanical solutions. 

Illustrate, illustrate, illustrate. 
last and all the time. Here goes the solution. 
watch or a clock, and if you have none, draw a picture of 
one on the blackboard. ‘The minute and hour hands it will 
be seen, meet 11 times in 12 hours, or once in 1 1-11 hours, 
or 1 hour and 5 5-11 minutes, and to meet four times, or 
between 4 and 5 o'clock, it will take 4 times 1 hour and 
5 5-11 minutes, or 4 hours and 21 9-11 minutes past 4. 

Now, is not that common sense, and easy enough for any 
child to understand, because it is in accordance with com- 
mon sense and illustrated to the eye?—National Educator. 


Use common sense, first, 
Use a 





AS ONE THINKETH HE ACTS. 


To think is the secret of will just as it is the secret of 
memory. * * * The hackneyed example of moral delibera- 
tion is the case of an habitual drunkard under temptation. 
His moral triumph or failure literally consists in his find- 
ing the right name for the case. If he says it is a case 
of not wasting good liquor already poured out, or of not 
being churlish or unsociable, or the case of celebrating a 
holiday, or a case of stimulating himself to greater exer- 
tion or endurance, then he is lost. But if, in spite of the 
good names of his lusty fancy, he unwaveringly clings to 
the truer bad name and recognizes the case as that of “be- 
ing a drunkard, being a drunkard, being a drunkard,” his 


feet are planted on the road to salvation. 
self by thinking rightly. 
Teachers. 


Ile saves him- 
Prof. Wim. James, in Talks to 


REPRODUCTION STORIES. 


FOR THE FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES. 

I. THE FIRST CUP OF COFFEE. 

A long time ago a poor Arab was traveling over the hot 
desert. Weak and weary with fatigue he came to a grove. 
Hie cut down one of the trees to cook his rice, and after he 
had eaten found that the small dead berries that covered 
the tree, and were now half burned, had a very pleasant 
smell. He gathered some of them and crushed them with a 
stone. As he was doing this some of them fell 
ean of water that stood by him. 
water, had been carried a 
same delicious smell as the 


into the 
Instantly the stale 
which long distance, had the 
berries. Ile tasted it and 
found it pleasant; drank some of it and in a little while 
was much refreshed and able to go on his journey. He 
brought some of the berries and carried them to the Mufti, 
relating the effect they had had upon him. The Mufti 
tried some aad was so pleased with them that he named 
the tree on which they grew. “calnah” or “force,” but our 
name for it is coffee. 

Il. THE TWO DOGS. 


Two dogs, Tray and Snap, went one day to walk. Tray 
was a good dog and would not hurt the least thing in the 
world; but Snap was cross and would snarl and bite at 
every dog that came in his way. At last they reached a 
large town, and all the dogs came out to see them. Tray 
met them with a friendly wag of his tail, but Snap growled 
at all, and at last bit one that came too near. Then the 
men and boys came out with clubs and stones and beat 
Snap, and the dogs sprang on him and tore him to pieces. 
As Tray was with him, they dealt with him in the same 
way, and so he met with his death at the same time. They 
thought Tray was bad because he was in company with a 
bad dog. 


III. THE LITTLE CLOUD. 


A little cloud was floating about in the blue sky one 
bright summer day. Everything else was glad and happy 
except the little cloud. 


” 


“I am so little,” it said, “what can I do? I am tossed 
about by every puff of wind; I cannot even choose my own 
path. If I were a bird I could sing a sweet song and ev- 
ery body would be glad to hear me. If 1 were a sunbeam 
I could steal into some dark room, and make it bright and 
beautiful. Oh, how I wish I were a flower, anything but 


a cloud too small to be of use. 

This happened on a very hot summer day. The grass 
was parched and dusty, the flowers hung their heads, and 
the brook was so dry that it could not sing its pretty song. 

But pretty soon all the clouds in the sky began to roll 
together and soon the rain came tumbling down. The lit- 
tle cloud was among them and felt that it was helping to 
do a little good after all. It concluded that nothing was 
really too small to be of use. 
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CLOVES. 


BY CLINTON REYNOLDS. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 

Cloves are the smoked and dyied flower buds of the clove 
tree. ‘he word derived from the Latin word 
Ulavus, meaning a nail. The resemblance between a clove 
and a nail is easily seen. 


clove is 


DESCRIPTION. 


The clove tree is a beatiful evergreen, the largest and 
most elegant of the myrtle family, and grows from 15 to 
40 feet high, with a beautiful pyramidal head. It has 
jaurel shaped leaves and small crimson flowers which are 
produced in great profusion in cymes. The flower buds 
are at first a pale color and gradually become green, after 
which they develop into a bright red,‘ when they are ready 
for collecting. Cloves are about half an inch in length, 
and consist of a long cylindrical calyx, terminating in four 
spreading sepals, and four unopened peials which form a 
smiull Dall in the centre. 

Leaves, flowers and bark have an aromatic odor. The 
ripe fruit rsembles an olive and sometimes appears in com- 
merce in a dried state under the name of ‘mother cloves.” 
It has an odor and flavor similar to cloves but weaker. 
The tree begins to bear the spice blooms in its seventh 


year, and attains to an age between 100 to 200 years. 


WHERE FOUND. 


The clove tree is a native of the Spice Islands and the 
Amboyna cloves are still esteemed the best. It is also 
cultivated in other of the islands of the East Indies and in 
some parts of the West Indies. It requires certain condi- 
tions of soil and climate which are more favorable for it 
in its native home than anywhere else. 


PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 


The flower buds are gathered and dried by the smoke of 
wood fires, and afterwards by the sun, or by the sun alone. 

Ground cloves are much valued for spice in cooking and 
oil of cloves are used in medicines. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


USE OF CLOVES. 

I.—Description. 

1.—The smoked and dried flower buds of the clove tree. 

2.—Largest and most elegant of the myrtle family. 

3.—Grows from 15 to 40 feet high with beautiful pyra- 
midal head. 

4.—Laurel shaped evergreen leaves. 

5.—Small crimson flowers produced in great profusion in 
cymes. 

6.—Leaves, flowers and bark have an aromatic-odor. 

7.—Ripe fruit resembles an olive. 

8.—Mother cloves are dried ripe fruit. 
than the buds. 
I1—Where Found. 

1.—Native of the and most easily grown in the Spice 
Islands. 


They are weaker 


2.—Amboyna cloves the best. 


3.—Some parts of the West Indies. 
111.—Preparation for Market. 

1.—Flower-buds and dried by the smoke of 
wood fires, and afterwards by the sun or by the sun alone. 
1V.—Use of Cloves. 


gathered 


1.—Ground cloves used for spice in cooking. 
2.—Oil of cloves used in medicine.—Teachers’ World. 





GOLDEN ROD. 


Everyone knows the golden rod. The farmer, whose 
fence rows it monopolizes, condemns it to the stroke of the 
seythe. The frugal housewife finds in it a bright and per- 
manent eye. The bees revel among the blossoms, glean- 
ing from them a rich, amber honey. 

Though a few species are found in Europe, it is essen- 
tially an American plant, occurring from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; from Hudson Bay and Labrador to Mexico 
and South America. Of the more than eighty species 
known to science, nearly fifty are found east of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Roadside and woodland, meadow and 
marsh, have each their peculiar types. And the species 
are sometimes so closely akin that only an experienced 
botanist can identify them. Yet there are a few common 
forms which differ so radically that even the most unob- 
serving can not fail to notice the distinctions. 

How many have ever noticed that each head is made up, 
like that of the thistle and other composites, of numerous 
small florets? 

The central flowers are tubular or bell-shaped, and near- 
ly all contain both stamens and pistils. The marginal row 
have rays, and are pistilate, but without stamens. It will 
readily be seen that we have here floral co-operation well 
organized. <A single floret would attract little notice from 
the bees; but the combination into heads, and these still 
further into panicles, renders them showy in the extreme. 


\— Bx. 





SCHOOL CABINETS. 


Collections of woods, leaves, flowers, fossils, minerals, 
insects, ete., have been exhibited by many schools; often 
by district schools not specially favored by their surround- 
ings for work of this description. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that such work is to be expected only of the larger 
and exceptionally well-equipped institutions of learning. 
A cabinet for holding collections of the nature indicated 
should constitute a part of the equipment of every school. 

A very satisfactory form of cabinet, where space is lim- 
ited, is a set of flat boxes, three to four inches deep by 
twenty-four inches in the other dimensions, fitting like 
drawers in a case. For minerals, the drawer may be sub- 
divided into small squares: for botanical and entomologi- 
cal specimens, subdivisions will not be necessary. It may 
take a long time to fill such a cabinet, but the knowledge 
that it is to be filled will stimulate the classes to activity 
in procuring specimens for it. Specimens may be obtained 
in many cases by exchange. For a mineral cabinet it will 
not be difficult, generally, to procure specimens of graphite, 












ORTHOGRAPHY. 


ROOT—ANN, A YEAR. 
(Note:——Changes in some words to enn.) 
“ann’’-als, yearly records, 
“ann”-ivers-ary, a stated day, once in every year. 
“ann’-ual, yearly. 
“ann”-uity, a sum of money paid yearly. 
bi-“enn’’-ial, occurring once in “two” years. 
cent-“enn”-ial, occurring once in a “hundred” years, 
oct-“enn”-ial, happening every “eighth” year. 
per-“enn”-ial, lasting forever, or through an endless num- 
ber of years. 
sept-“enn”-ial, happening every seventh year. 
tri-“enn”’-ial, occurring once in three years. 
mill-“enn”-ium, a thousand years. 
super-“ann’’-uated, impaired by age on an excess of years, 
QUESTIONS. 
1. What prefix in the above lesson signifies seven? 
2. Which one means a 
3. Which one means a hundred? 
4. Which suffix appears the greatest number of times in 
this lesson? 
5. How does the spelling of the root vary in some words? 


thousand? 


A COMMON SENSE ILLUSTRATION. 


A lady being asked the time of day said, “It is between 
4 and 5 o'clock, and the hour and minute hands are to- 
gether.” What was the time? 

In order to make the analysis of such questions intelli- 
gible, illustrations must be used. In reality illustrations 
and common sense should be used in all our work, rather 
than rules and mechanical solutions. 

Illustrate, illustrate, illustrate. Use common sense, first, 
last and all the time. Here goes the solution. Use a 
watch or a clock, and if you have none, draw a picture of 
one on the blackboard. ‘The minute and hour hands it will 
be seen, meet 11 times in 12 hours, or once in 1 1-11 hours, 
or 1 hour and 5 5-11 minutes, and to meet four times, or 
between 4 and 5 o’clock, it will take 4 times 1 hour and 
5 5-11 minutes, or 4 hours and 21 9-11 minutes past 4. 

Now, is not that common sense, and easy enough for any 
child to understand, because it is in accordance with com- 
mon sense and illustrated to the eye?—National Educator. 





AS ONE THINKETH HE ACTS. 


To think is the secret of will just as it is the secret of 
memory. * * * The hackneyed example of moral delibera- 
tion is the case of an habitual drunkard under temptation. 
His moral triumph or failure literally consists in his find- 
ing the right name for the case. If he says it is a case 
of not wasting good liquor already poured out, or of not 
being churlish or unsociable, or the case of celebrating a 
holiday, or a case of stimulating himself to greater exer- 
tion or endurance, then he is lost. But if, in spite of the 
zood names of his lusty fancy, he unwaveringly clings to 
the truer bad name and recognizes the case as that of “be- 
ing a drunkard, being a drunkard, being a drunkard,” his 
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feet are planted on the road to salvation. He saves him- 
self by thinking rightly.—Prof. Wm. James, in Talks to 
Teachers. 


REPRODUCTION STORIES. 
FOR THE FOURTH 


AND FIFTH GRADES, 


I. THE FIRST CUP OF COFFEE. 

A long time ago a poor Arab was traveling over the hot 
desert. Weak and weary with fatigue he came to a grove. 
Ife cut down one of the trees to cook his rice, and after he 
had eaten found that the small dead berries that covered 
the tree, and were now half burned, had a very pleasant 
smell. He gathered some of them and crushed them with a 
stone. As he was doing this some of them fell 
of water that stood by him. Instantly 
which had been carried a 
same delicious smell as the 


into the 
the stale 
long distance, had the 
berries. Ile tasted it and 
found it pleasant; drank some of it and in a little while 
was much refreshed and able to go on his journey. He 
brought some of the berries and carried them to the Mufti, 
relating the effect they had had upon him. The Mufti 
tried some and was so pleased with them that he named 
the tree on which they grew. “calnah” or “force,” but our 
name for it is coffee. 


can 
water, 


Il, THE TWO DOGS. 


Two dogs, Tray and Snap, went one day to walk. Tray 
was a good dog and would not hurt the least thing in the 


world; but Snap was cross and would snarl and bite at 
every dog that came in his way. At last they reached a 
large town, and all the dogs came out to see them. Tray 
met them with a friendly wag of his tail, but Snap growled 
at all, and at last bit one that came too near. Then the 
men and boys came out with clubs and stones and beat 
Snap, and the dogs sprang on him and tore him to pieces. 
As Tray was with him, they dealt with him in the same 
way, and so he met with his death at the same time. They 
thought Tray was bad because he was in company with a 
bad dog. 


Ill. THE LITTLE CLOUD. 


A little cloud was floating about in the blue sky one 
bright summer day. Everything else was glad and happy 
except the little cloud. 


” 


“I am so little,” it said, “what can I do?' I am tossed 
about by every puff of wind; I cannot even choose my own 
path. If I were a bird I could sing a sweet song and ev- 
ery body would be glad to hear me. If I were a sunbeam 
I could steal into some dark room, and make it bright and 
beautiful. Oh, how I wish I were a flower, anything but 
a cloud too small to be of use. 


This happened on a very hot summer day. The grass 
was parched and dusty, the flowers hung their heads, and 
the brook was so dry that It could not sing its pretty song. 

But pretty soon all the clouds in the sky began to roll 
together and soon the rain came tumbling down. The lit- 
tle cloud was among them and felt that it was helping to 
do a little good after all. It concluded that nothing was 
really too small to be of use. 
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CLOVES. 
BY CLINTON REYNOLDS. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


‘loves are the smoked and dyied flower buds of the clove 
tree. ‘I'he word clove is derived from the Latin word 
Ulavus, meaning a nail. The resemblance between a clove 
and a nail is easily seen. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The clove tree is a beatiful evergreen, the largest and 
most elegant of the myrtle family, and grows from 15 to 
40 feet high, with a beautiful pyramidal head. It has 
laurel shaped leaves and small crimson flowers which are 
produced in great profusion in cymes. The flower buds 
are at first a pale color and gradually become green, after 
which they develop into a bright red,‘ when they are ready 
for collecting. about half an inch in length, 
and consist of a long cylindrical calyx, terminating in four 
spreading sepals, and four unopened peials which form a 
sinull pall in the centre. 


Cloves are 


Leaves, flowers and bark have an aromatic odor. The 
ripe fruit rsembles an olive and sometimes appears in com- 
merce in a dried state under the name of ‘mother cloves.” 
It has an odor and flavor similar to cloves but weaker. 
The tree begins to bear the spice blooms in its seventh 


year, and attains to an age between 100 to 200 years. 


WHERE FOUND. 


The clove tree is a native of the Spice Islands and the 
Amboyna are still esteemed the best. It is also 
cultivated in other of the islands of the East Indies and in 
some parts of the West Indies. It requires certain condi- 
tions of soil and climate which are more favorable for it 
in its native home than anywhere else. 


cloves 


PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 


The flower buds are gathered and dried by the smoke of 
wood fires, and afterwards by the sun, or by the sun alone. 

Ground cloves are much valued: for spice in cooking and 
oil of cloves are used in medicines. : 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


USE OF CLOVES. 

.—Description. 

1.—The smoked and dried flower buds of the clove tree. 
2.—Largest and most elegant of the myrtle family. 
3.—Grows from 15 to 40 feet high with beautiful pyra- 
midal head. 

4.—Laurel shaped evergreen leaves. 

5.—Small crimson flowers produced in great profusion in 
cymes. 

6.—Leaves, flowers and bark have an aromatic odor. 
7.—Ripe fruit resembles an olive. 
8.—Mother cloves are dried ripe fruit. 
than the buds. 
11.—Where Found. 

1.—Native of the and most easily grown in the Spice 
Islands. 


They are weaker 


2.—Amboyna cloves the best. 

4.—Some parts of the West Indies. 
1i1.—Preparation for Market. 

1.—Flower-buds gathered and dried by the smoke of 
wood fires, and afterwards by the sun or by the sun alone. 
IV.—Use of Cloves. 

1.—Ground cloves used for spice in cooking. 

0. 


Oil of cloves used in medicine.—Teachers’ World. 





GOLDEN ROD. 


Everyone knows the golden rod. The farmer, whose 
fence rows it monopolizes, condemns it to the stroke of the 
scythe. The frugal housewife finds in it a bright and per- 
manent eye. The bees revel among the blossoms, glean- 
ing from them a rich, amber honey. 

Though a few species are found in Europe, it is essen- 
tially an American plant, occurring from the Atlantie to 
the Pacific; from Hudson Bay and Labrador to Mexico 
and South America. Of the more than eighty species 
known to science, nearly fifty are found east of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Roadside and woodland, meadow and 
marsh, have each their peculiar types. And the species 
are sometimes so closely akin that only an experienced 
botanist can identify them. Yet there are a few common 
forms which differ so radically that even the most unob- 
serving can not fail to notice the distinctions. 

How many have ever noticed that each head is made up, 
like that of the thistle and other composites, of numerous 
small florets? 

The central flowers are tubular or bell-shaped, and near- 
ly all contain both stamens and pistils. The marginal row 
have rays, and are pistilate, but without stamens. It will 
readily be seen that we have here floral co-operation well 
organized. <A single floret would attract little notice from 
the bees; but the combination into heads, and these still 
further into panicles, renders them showy in the extreme. 


_ —Bx. 





SCHOOL CABINETS. 


Collections of woods, leaves, flowers, fossils, minerals, 
insects, etc., have been exhibited by many schools; often 
by district schools not specially favored by their surround- 


ings for work of this description. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that such work is to be expected only of the larger 
and exceptionally well-equipped institutions of learning. 
A cabinet for holding collections of the nature indicated 
should constitute a part of the equipment of every school. 

A very satisfactory form of cabinet, where space is lim- 
ited, is a set of flat boxes, three to four inches deep by 
twenty-four inches in the other dimensions, fitting like 
drawers in a case. For minerals, the drawer may be sub- 
divided into small squares; for botanical and entomologi- 
cal specimens, subdivisions will not be necessary. It may 
take a long time to fill such a cabinet, but the knowledge 
that it is to be filled will stimulate the classes to activity 
in procuring specimens for it. Specimens may be obtained 
in many cases by exchange. For a mineral cabinet it will 
not be difficult, generally, to procure specimens of graphite, 
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native copper, native iron, galena, iron pyrites, gypsum, 
native salt, niter, quartz, talc, mica, cinnabar, green, vlue 
and white vitriols. varieties of coal, etc. By a careful 
search in almost any coal yard one can often find pieces 
of coal which retain the configuration of leaves and stems 
in their original forms. By a little effort specimens of 
many other minerals, such as dolomite, apatite, tourmaline, 
serpentine, zinc blende, antimony, ete., may be procured. 
Specimens of metals, such as block tin or tin foil, lead, 
iron, steel, aluminum, platinum, etc., for comparison, will 
add to the interest of the collection. Specimens of rocks, 
such as clay, granite, marble, jasper, slate, marl, 
stone, limestone, ete., are easily procured. In localities 
where the drift is not deep geological specimens of 
interest may be gathered by the pupils; and even in less 
favored localities there are frequently found fossils admir- 
ably suited to such a cabinet collections The use of the 
cabinet will teach the pupils to be on the alert and to 
notice what they see in nature. 

Each mineral or geological specimen should be num- 
bered, the figures being marked on minute pieces of card- 
board or stiff paper, gummed to the specimen. The nuin- 
ber and name of tke mineral, rock or fossil should be 
marked upon one of the edges of the compartment to which 
it belongs, so that if a specimen happens to be misplaced 
by accident its true place will be readily found.— School 
Recreations and Amusements, by American Book Co. 


sand- 


great 





WHAT A BOOK SAID. 


” 


“Once upon a time,” 2 Library Book was overheard talk- 
ing to a little boy who had just borrowed it. The words 
seemed worth recording, and here they are: 

“Please don't handle me with dirty hands. I should feel 
ashamed to be seen when the next little boy borrowed me. 

“Or leave me out in the rain. Books can catch cold as 
well as children. 

“Or make marks on me with your pen or 
would spoil my looks. 

“Or lean on me with your elbows when you are reading 
me. It hurts. 

“Or open me and lay me face down on the table. 
wouldn't like to be treated so. 

“Or put in between my leaves a pencil or 
thicker than a single sheet of thin paper. 
my back. 

“Whenever you are through reading me, if you are afraid 
of losing your place, doen't turn down the corner of one of 
my leaves, but have a neat little bookmark to put in where 
you stopped, and then close me and lay me down on my 
side, so that I can have a good, comfortable rest. 

“Remember that I want to visit a great many other lit- 
tle boys after you are through with me. Besides, I may 
meet you again some day, and you would be sorry to see 
me looking old, and torn. and soiled. Help me to keep 
fresh and clean, and I will help you to be happy.” 


pencil. It 


You 


anything 
It would strain 





Ask your pupils in grammar to copy the following sen- 
tences, filling the blanks with some form of “‘lie” or “lay”: 

1. The cat is on the mat. 

2. Please———the book on the table and let it———there. 








8. Has the horse———here long? 
4. I must——down to rest. 
5. These books have———here two days. 
6. You———-in bed late yesterday morning. 
7. I———the pointer on the table yesterday and it——— 
there now. 
8. The men were———brick when we passed the house. 
9. Will you———on the sofa if I get a pillow? 
10. ‘be doll was———on the porch by the child. 





ONE THING TO TEACH. 

A great many different subjects have been recommended 
to teachers to be taught in the school room, as a help to 
both teacher and pupil. 

Without going into a detailed discussion on the merits 
or demerits of the different subjects recommended, I want 
to give a few thoughts of my own on a subject which I 
think is too much neglected by teachers as a class. 

The subject I wish to speak about is, teaching pupils 
to control their tempers. 

You may say, we are not here for that purpose, or what 
good would that do them? 

Well, my fellow teachers, just look around you in the 
world many grown-up people fail to hold 
their temper, and what bitter things they say, and how 
many heart aches their sharp words cause, all because they 
lose control of their tempers too easily. 


and see how 


The time when these people should have begun to con- 
trol themselves was when they were children and their 
teachers should have had a great deal to do with helping 
them to self-control. You might say, let the parents have 
that part of their training. No, in anything which bene- 
fits children, you should do your part. ‘The wideawake 
teacher will find opportunities to have a little 
talk with his pupils on this subject and when occasion 
requires, he should talk to them privately. 

What you should say I leave to yourself. 


various 


I will make the claim here that nearly one-half of the 
hard feeling existing between persons, who are vnfriend- 
ly towards each other, is caused by some sharp word or 
words spoken when our of humor. 

I claim further, that a lack of control of temper causes 
nearly as much suffering and misery as the use of alcohol. 

We see the effects everywheie, among teachers of Sun 
day-school, in the Lome, and even the church. How very 
important it is that we teach our boys and girls the self- 
control which will enable them to live in entire harmony 
with their surroyndings.—Robt. Martin, in 
News. 


Educational 





It is not error that opposes so much the progress of 
truth; it is indolence, obstinacy, the spirit of routine, ev- 
erything that favors inaction.—Turgot. 


Never risk a joke, even the least offensive in its nature 
and the most common, with a person who is not well bred 
and possessed of sense to comprehend it.—Bruyere. 


Examples of vicious courses practised in a domestic cir- 
cle corrupt more readily and more deeply when we be- 
hold them in persons in authority.—Juvenal. 





























VACATION SCHOOLS. 

1 wonder how many of my girls and 
boys are hurrying oft joyfully these 
September days to the familiar school 
rooms and taking up with good cheer 
the daily study of lessons in books 
which older people have written on 
purpose to make them wise; and how 
many are lagging along with the 
eorners of the mouth turned down, 
and two little lines making a furrow 
between the and looks which 
say more plainly than words: “I don’t 
want to go to school again; L wish va- 
eation wasn’t over.” Well, I shal 
have to wouder aud wonder, for there 
is nobody to tell me, but I think we 
shall have fo turn all the pouters and 
fre.vers out of our Circle, don’t you? 
And I am going to tell you’ to-day 
about some children who shout and 
hurrah wuen they find that they can 
go to school all through vacation time! 
What do you think of that? five years 
ago in the city of New York some kind 
gentlemen sighed to see such swarms 
ot children trying to play in the tene- 
ment districts on the hot flagstones of 
the street and in the narrow, dirty, ill- 
smelling alleys, and the bright idea 
occurred to them to ask a society call- 
ed “The New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor” 
to ask the Board of Education if they 
might not have the during the 
sunimer vacation of three of the great 
public school buildings in the neigh- 
borhood which were, of course, closed 
for the season. The Board said that 
they might, and from that time to 
this there has been the happiest kind 
of a summer school in 
and in many others of the same kind. 
How glad the children were to come! 
Why. the first morning one 
schoo] was opened (it had room for 
only five hundred children) eight hun- 
dred stood in line, waiting to have 
their names entered as scholars! The 
ages are from five to fifteen years. No 
study is done in books, but the chil- 
dren all meet in the assembly hall and 
learn to sing many sweet songs. Then 
they go to the various rooms, and the 
little ones have regular . kindergarten 
exercises, while the older girls and 
boys are taught to sew and to model 
and write and to draw. They also 
have “nature study” and gymnastics, 


eyes, 


use 


very 


that region © 
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and sometimes a whole day is given to 
a visit to the seashore, or to one of 
New York’s great museums, where the 
curiosities are shown and explained to 
them. The next day they talk it all 
over in the school room. I can _ not 
tell you how many thousands of chil- 
dren uave been in these vacation 
schools this summer, for Boston and 
other large cities now offer the same 
chance to some of their poor children, 
but yet there are multitudes who are 
reudy to cry because they could not 
getin. Think of it—and you who have 
had the freedom of the great green 
country all about you during your va- 
cation months—what it must be to 
have your only chance of good fun de- 
pend upon a chance to go to school! 
You may think, too, if you like, of 
how hard you must study this autumn 
and winter if you hope to catch up 


with these tenement house girls and 
boys who are studying all the year 


rouva—for you must not disgrace by 
ignorance the Circle and 
COUSIN CARRIE. 
—In The Observer. 





A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF HARVEST. 





Out in the fields which were green last 
May, 

But are rough and stubbled and brown 
to-day, 

They are stacking the sheaves of the 
yellow wheat, 


And raking the aftermath dry and 
sweet. 

The barley and-oats and_ the. golden 
rye 

Are safely stored in the granary, 

Where the pumpkins border the tall 


corn rows, 

The busy reaper comes and goes; 

And only the apples set so thick 

On the orchard boughs are left to pick. 


Wiat a little 
May— 
Not very much longer than yesterday! 


Yet all this growing, which now is 
done 


And finished, was scarcely then be- 
gun. 

The nodding wheat and the high, 
strong screen 

Of corn were but little points of green. 


The apple blossoms were pink and 
sweet, 


But no one could gather them to eat; 


time it seems since 
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And all this food for hungry men 


Was but buds or seeds just planted 
then. 


Life is like that, my teacher says: 
First seed time aud then growing 
days. 

Virst tiny germs of character, 

And then the full corn in the ear. 

And if in little ways 1 try 

To work, and study faithfully 

To be obedient, kind and true 

And do as | am told to do— 

Some happy day, all ripe and grown, 

My soul shall sing its Harvest Home. 
—Susan Coolidge. 





One day a boy who was taking his 
first lesson in the art of sliding down 
hill found his feet in too close contact 
with a lady’s silk dress. Mortified and 
confused, he sprang from his sled and, 
cap in hand, commenced an apology. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am; I am 
very sorry.” 

“Never mind that,” exclaimed the 
lady; “there is no harm done, and you 
feel worse about it than | do.” 

“But your dress is ruined. I thought 
you would be angry with me for be- 
ing so careless.” 

“Oh, no,’ she replied; “better to 
have a soiled dress thau a ruffled tem- 
per.” 

“Oh, what a beauty,” exclaimed the 
lad, as the lady passea on. 

“Who, that lady?’ returned his com- 
rade. “If yon call her a beauty, you 
sha’nt choose for me. Why, she is 
old, and her face is wrinkled.” 

“4 don't care if her face is wrinkled,” 
replied the other, “her soul is hand- 
some, anyhow.” 

A great shout of lauguter followed; 
from which he was glad to escape. Re- 
lating the incident to his mother, he 


” 


said: “O mother, that lady did me-° 
good. I shall never forget it; and 


when I am tempted to set angry Il 
wilt think of what she said, ‘Better to 
have a soiled dress than a ruftled tem- 
per.’ ’—Christian Advocate. 








He that is ungrateful has no guilt 
but one; all ocher crimes may pass for 
virtves in him.—Young. 

The child taught to believe any oc- 
currence a good or evil omen, or any 
day of the week lucky, hath a wide 
inroad made upon the soundness of his 
uuderstunding.—Watts. 
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Children’s Corner. 


THE BOY AND THE SPARROW. 


Once a sweet boy sat and swung on a 
limb, 

On the ground stood a _ sparrow-bird 
looking at him; 

Now the boy he was 
sparrow was bad, 

So it shied a big stone at the head of 
the lad, 

And it killed the poor boy, and the 
sparrow was glad. 


good, but the 


Then the little boy’s mother flew over 
the’ trees— 

“Tell me, where is my little boy, spar- 
row-bird, please?” 

“He is safe in my pocket, 
row-bird said, 

And another stone shied at the 
mother’s head, 

And she fell at the feet of the wicked 
bird, dead. 


” 


the spar- 


fond 


You imagine, no doubt, that the tale I 
have mixed, 

But it wasn’t by me that the story was 
fixed; 

’'Twas a dream a boy had after killing 
a bird, 

And he dreamed it so 
heard every word, 

And I jotted it down as it really oc- 


—Good Words. 


loud that I 


curred. 





THE PUCKER ELF. 


It was undeniable that Ernest Mo 
non was subject to “spells.”” These had 
nothing in common with “charms,” or 
“naming the letters of a word in or- 
der.” They were simply fits of ill- 
temper—and no one could be in the 
least doubt as to their character when 
Ernest had one of these seizures. “Only 
one of Ernie’s spells,” became a house- 
hold phrase which had in it volumes 
of unpleasant meaning. 

Whether the provoking cause were 
sister Sue, brother Ben, Mattie, “the 
help,” or Major, the big Newfound- 
land dog, the resulting “spell” was 
much like an explosion of “giant pow- 
der,” and was pretty sure to be fol- 
lowed by a fit of the sulks. 

Such had been an item of the day’s 
history wich Ernest as he appears on 
the scene, the kitchen door banging 


behind him, and throws himself “pro- 
miscuous,” as Bn would say, under 
the great harvest apple tree, laden 
with fragrant blossoms, among which, 
with drowsy hum, the bees worked 
busily. 

Just then Ernest would gladly have 
been a Robinson Crusoe, anything only 
to be shut away from the vexations of 
the world. All about was bright and 
beautiful, put his sky was dark with 
Poor Ernie! He had yet to 
learn that beauty must from 


tempest. 
come 
within as well as without. 
But, after awhile, his chafed spirit 
to share the calm about him, 
and grandpa, passing on his way to 
Ernest curled up 
against the great tree trunk, thought, 
“He's forgotten all his troubles.” Per- 


began 


the barn, seeing 


haps you’d not be so sure, grandpa, 
could you but see what Ernie does at 
this moment; for scarcely had he be- 
gun to yield to the soothing influence 
of the place when he jauntily 
perched on a branch above, the oddest 


spied, 


little personage, who might have been 
one of Hendrick Hudson’s merry men 
seen by Rip Van Winkle in his fa- 
mous adventure among the Catskills! 
A pair of twinkling eyes lighted up 
the ruddy, elfin face. These their own- 
er fixed upon Ernest in the most sur- 
prisingly knowing way, remarking. as 
he shifted one leg across’ the other, 
“Well, I'm here, you see.” 

Rather abashed by the queer little 
being’s appearance and familiar ad- 
Ernest stammered: 

“You! Who are you?” 

“Oh, you needn’t make so strange of 
me,” answered the dwarf. “You sent 
for me, didn’t you?’ 

“Sent for you? I never!” promptly 
responded Ernest. “I don’t know you.” 

“Come now, no fibs!” admonished his 
visitor, bold as a bantam. “Every pout 
and frown is an invitation to me. I’ve 
got ’em all down in my note book. 
Iiere they are, with the dates,” and, 
pulling out a small pocket diary, he 
showed Ernie several closely written 
pages. 

Sure enough, the boy could plainly 
see recorded the very times when he 
had been especially cross and “flighty,” 
as Mattie said. And what a list there 
was! 

“Waiving the question of acquaint- 
ance, I’m the Pucker Elf,” resumed the 


dress, 


little fellow, balancing himself on the 
limb. “Now you know me.” 

“Can’t say as I’m particularly glad,” 
muttered Ernest. 

“Eh?” sharply queried the elf, but as 
Ernie did not choose to repeat his re- 
mark, he of the queer name went on. 
“It's my business to fix puckers and 
pout, frowns and wrinkles. Make ’em 
indelible, you know, like tattooing. Or, 
like photography, you furnish the 
negative and I develop the print. By 
and by the face is a picture! Ha, ha! 
Yours is fairly well begun. Just look!” 
and, producing a hand mirror, he pre- 
sented to Ernie’s startled view the lat- 
ter’s face, seamed and forbidding. 

“Queer tastes people have. Some go 
to a dermatologist to get their freckles 
and warts and wrinkles removed: Oth- 
ers seem to want their criss- 
crossed with lines. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“Not so very,” Ernest thought. 


faces 


“You know Tony Tyson, don’t you?” 

Indeed, Ernie did, as “the very worst 
boy in town,” and remembered well 
his evil countenance. 

“T fixed all those crow’s feet and 
things in his face. Pretty good task, 
wasn't it?” 

Ernest shuddered in very awe. 

“And | can. do as wellby youin time. 
I'm ready to begin. I'll just fix what 
frowns you have so they’ll not fade 
out,” and the elf jumped down by 
Ernest's side. 

“Go away!” fairly screamed Ernie. “I 
don’t want you. I'll not have any more 
ugly wrinkles!” and, trying to rub 
them from his forehead, he sprang to 
his feet to find his grandfather stand- 
ing by him. 

“What—where is the Pucker Elf?” 
excitedly asked Ernest, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“You must have been dreaming,” 
said grandpa. But when he heard the 
story he laughed silently and said: 
“It’s real enough to be true, isn’t it? 
Don’t you think we'd better try very 
hard never to put on our faces those 
wrinkly cards of invitation to the 
Pucker Elf? Age will bring wrinkles, 
but they needn’t be the ugly kind.” 

Ernie tried, and it was a case of 
“try, try again,” but as earnest trials 
bring success, I think that the elf 
never had occasion to repeat his visit. 
—Christian Work. 
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PETS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Our girls and boys will be interested 
in reading what Mr. says 
about cats in his “Yesterday in the 
Philippines.” 

Nearly all of the older bungalows in 
Manila possess what are called house 
gsnakes—huge reptiles, generally about 
twelve or fourteen feet long, and as 
thick as a fire engine hose, that per- 
manently reside up in the roof and live 
on the rats. These big creatures are 
harmless, and rarely, if ever, leave 
their abodes. Judging from the noise 
over my cloth ceiling, a pair of these 
pets find pasturage up above, and I can 
hear them whacking around about 
once a week in their chase after rats. 
They are good, though noisy, rat 
catchers, but since they must need eat 
all they catch, their efficiency appears 
to be limited to their length of stom- 
ach, and one night of energetic cam- 
paign is generally followed by several 
days of rest, during which the snake 
sees if he has bitten off more than he 
ean chew. If the Philippine cats were 
more noble specimens of the quadru- 
ped, I should try to place half a dozen 
up in this midnight concert hall, but 
they are so feeble that I fear their 
lives would be in danger. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that these native 
eats are so modestly retiring, when you 
wake up at night to hear your shoes 
being dragged off across the floor by 
some huge nice-fed rat, and I don’t 
blame them at all for having right 
angles at the end of their tails. The 
only way to get rid of the rats seems 
to be to buy more snakes, and this is 
simple enough, for you often see the 
natives hawking them aroung in town, 
the boas curled up around bamboo 
poles, to which their heads are tied. 

Some of the other domestic pets are 
lizards, supposed to be about four 
feet long, who sing every evening at 
8:30 p. m., from somewhere off down 
in the shrubbery; several roving tur- 
keys and pigs that. belong to boys, 
that serve as a cluster of fighting 
cocks, and a family of puppies. It is 
easy to be seen that our establishment 
is thus somewhat of a tropical menag- 
erie, and a performance is almost al- 
ways going on in some quarter or 
other. 


Stevens 


A PROBLEM IN THREES 


If three little howe stood in a row 
With never a fence to divide; 
And if each little house had three little 
maids 
At play in the garden wide; 
And if each little maid had three lit- 
tle cats 
(Three times three times three); 
And if each little cat had three little 
kits 
How many kits would there be? 


maid had three lit- 


And if each little 
tle friends 
With whom she loved.to play, 
And if each little friend had three lit- 
tle dolls 
In dresses and ribbons gay; 
And if friends and dolls and cats and 
kits 
Were all invited to tea, 


Anu none of tnem should send re- 
grets, 
How many guests would there be? 
—United Presbyterian. 





TAKE UP THE TEACHER’S BURDEN. 
Take up the teacher’s burden, 

Ye sturdy sons of men. 
Taxe up the teacher’s burden 

Nor put it down again. 
Go bind your days of slavery 

Nine months in every year; 
Communicating knowledge 

To child of every sphere. 


Take up the teacher’s burden, 
With patience to endure 

Complaints from unjust patrons 
Who sometimes will demure 

Ye dare not chastise the culprit 
Tho’ unruly as the seas, 

Or his fond mother will interview 
“The teacher if you please.” 


Take up the teacher’s burden, 
From nine o’clock till four 
The noise of weary, restless 
And whispers by the score, 
Examples need correction, 
And lessons be prepared, 
Praises to be given, 
And troubles to be shared. 


Take up the teacher’s burden, 
On examination day, 

Of all the petty annoyances, 
And aggravating ways, 

The notes that have been written 
With lessons not half done 

It will not take you long to find 
That teaching is no fun. 


Take up the teacher’s burden 
From sunrise until dark 


mercial Correspondent, 
i] or Book-keeper. 


SN 
2 Are Your 


4 Wands § 
Tied ? a4 


Are you confined to 
an occupation that 
promises nothing for 
the future? Thou- 
sands of others who 
were situated exactly 
as you are have pre- 
pared for higher po- 
sition and better pay 


4 
SAX by mail without loss of 
time or present salary. 


Why Not Y 0 ti ? 
Change our ccupa 1on 
We quarantee to make you a Mechanical 
or Architectural Draughtsman, a Com- 
Stenographer 


We will give you a complete course by 
mail in Electrical, Mechanical or Steam 
Engineering (stationary, locomotive or 
marine), Architecture, Surveying, Civil 
Engineering, Telephony, Refrigeration, 
Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation, Pat- 
tern Draughting, Chemistry and English 
Branches. 

The terms of payment will suit anybody. 
Established 1891. 97,000 students and gradu- 
ates. Capital $1,500,000, We can refer you 
to a student in your neighborhood. Write 
and state the profession you wish to enter. 


The International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1261, Scranton, Pa. 
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_ eas 


And show no partiality 
Whether merit they, or mark 

Be just in all the markings 
And when the papers are O. K. 

Tho’ books have been consulted 
Then you wonder what to say. 


Take up the teacher’s burden 
And help her bear the load 
For oft times she is weary 
And dismal in the road 
She is weeding out the vices 
Implanting thoughts so good and 
true 
So the children will not follow 
The examples set by you. 
—Helen Haag, in 8S. D. Educator. 





FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


is embodied in Carter’s Inks 





For 30. years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK CO 


As a result CARTER’s INKS are 
Acknowledged Standards 
THE WORLD OVER 
BOSTON——NEW YORK——CHICAGO 















































HAND IN HAND WITH WISE MEN. 
A reading and _ story book for 
young children. Arranged by Miss 

Mary C. Tooke. Williams & Rog- 
ers, publishers, Chicago, Ill., Roches- 
ter N. Y. 

The old, old story about the twelve 
wonderful wise men is here told in a 
way to please, interest and instruct. 
The book is, in reality, a beautiful 
primer, having the print and vertical 
script side by side, carefully graded 
and teaching the child to read while 
walking hand in hand with the wise 
men. There are many veautiful col- 
ored pictures, and the script is ahead 
of anything we have yet seen. It is 
hard to say who will appreciate this 
book the most, the parent, the child 
or the teacher. 





STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COL- 
ONIES. By H. A. Guerber. Cloth, 
342 pages, illustrated. Price, 65 cts. 
American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 


This new book is a part of the Ec- 
lectic School Readings, and is the first 
of two intended to give the history of 
our country in the popular form of bi- 
ography and story. Each book is in- 
dependent of the other, and can be 
used separately; the first ends with 
the Revolutionary War; the second, 
“The Story of the Great Republic,” 
continues the story on the same line. 
An acquaintance with the careers of 
the great and picturesque characters 
of the colonial days is as important 
as interesting to the pupil, and giving 
to him suca stories as are contained 
in this new reading book is to open 
the door of history, and permit him 
to pursue the study along the line of 
least resistance. All the main facts 
in our early history have been given as 
simply and vividly as possible, and the 
lessons of patriotism, truthfulness, 
courage, patience, honesty and indus- 
try taught by the lives of our principal 
heroes are carefully enforced. Great 
pains have also been taken to relate 
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ali the well-known anecdotes and 
quote the famous speeches which are 
so frequently alluded to in our current 
literature. This book is intended as 
an historical reader, an elementary 
text-book in the history of our coun- 
try, or as an introduction or supple- 
ment to the regular text-boooks in the 
subject of United States history. 





ORATIONS OF LYSIAS. By Will- 
iam H. Wait, Ph. D., University of 
Michigan. Cloth, 12mo., 240 pages. 
Price, $1.25. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 

The Ten Orations contained in this 
book have been selected in the first 
place with reference to their merit, 
variety and interest, and in the sec- 
ond place to illustrate the peculiar 
qualities and characteristics of Lysias 
as a rhetorician. The text of most of 
the orations included is chiefly that 
of Rauschenstein-Fuhr, though ina 
number of places the readings of oth- 
er editors have been preferred. The 
notes, historical, critical and grammat- 
ica! are very full and comprehensive. 





The sale of “David Haram” has 
now reached 175,000 copies, although 
it was first published last September. 
The average daily sale during April 
was 1,300, though the sale often reach- 
ed 2,000 a day, and one day reached 
5,500 copies. Some idea of the enor- 
mous amount of material involved, 
says the New York Times, may be 
gathered from the fact that if the 
number of copies of the book which 
have been sold up to the present time 
were laid end to end they would reach 
from New York to Rye, in the state, 
a distance of twenty-two miles. The 
manuscript, after having been rejected 
hv four publishers, was read by Mr. 
Ripley Hitchcock, of the Appletons, in 
December, 1897, and at once’ recog- 
nized as work of uncommon value. 





It is heaven upon earth to have a 
man’s mind move in charity, rest in 
providence and turn upon the poles of 
truth.—Bacon. 

Idleness is the burial 
mau.—Jeremy Taylor. 


of a living 


Choosing a wife is like unto a strat- 
agem of war, wherein a man can err 
but pnce.—Sir P. Sidney. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonicand Vitalizer where 
the system has become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 


Especially recommend- 
ed for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 
patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 











Of all vain things, excuses are the 
vainest.—Buxton. 

He who thinks his place below him 
will certainly be below his place.— 
Savile. 

No liberal man would impute a 
charge of unsteadiness to another for 
having changed his opinion.—Cicero. 

Every human being is intended to 
lave a character of his own; to be 
what no other is, and to do what no 
other can.—Channing. 

Indulge in procrastination, and in 
time you w..l come to this, that  be- 
cause a thing ought to be done, there- 
fore you can’t do it—C. Buxton. 


How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
whim perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous, surfaces of the system. Testimon- 
ials sent free. Price 7ic a bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best 
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Mr. Walter H. Page has resigned the 
editorship of The Atlantic Monthly 
and has accepted an invitation to take 
a prominent post in the direction of 
the literary work of the allied houses 
of Harper & Brothers and the Double- 
day & McClure Co. His successor in 
the editorship of the Atlantic is Mr. 
Bliss Perry, known in literature as the 
author of two novels and a number of 
essays and stories. Since his gradua- 
tion from Williams College in 1881, 
Mr. Perry has been in the department 
of English, first at Williams, and af- 
terward at Princeton University, 
where he was lately appointed to the 
Holmes Professorship of English Lit- 
erature. 


The Funk & Wagnalls.Company an- 
nounce “The Funk & Wagnalls Stan- 
dard Encyclopedia,” which will be a 
companion work to “The Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary.” The 
same general principles that have 
made “The Standard Dictionary” so 
satisfactory will be followed in the 
making of this Encyclopedia; each 
class of subjects will be in charge of 
a recognized expert specialist—in all 
over two hundred expert scholars will 
be engaged in the preparation of the 
work; all treatment of terms will be 
condensed to the last degree consist- 
ent with completeness and clearness; 
and every available device will be 
used to make the work easy of con- 
sultation. The aim will be to make 
it accurate, simple, complete, to cover 
“things” as completely and satisfactor- 
ily as “The Standard Dictionary” cov- 
ers “words,” so that the two works 
will supplement each other and both 
together make a most complete and 
convenient library for reference. 


The J. C. Witter Company, for many 
years the publishers of the magazine, 
“Art Education,” and other publica- 
tions in the interests of art in the 


schools, recently moved their entire 
business from 76 to 123 Fifth avenue, 
New York, ground flooor, where, in ad- 
dition to their publishing business, 
they will conduct a general art store. 

Still another edition of Richard Car- 
vel is announced. It is now running 


through its eightieth thousand and the 
new edition will be off the press next 
week. It is now being called for at 
the rate of about two thousand copies 
each day. 





LITERARY NOTE. 

Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, in the Sep- 
tember Atlantic in his article on The 
Germans and the Americans, discuss- 
es the national and personal differenc- 
es between the two great nations, 
showing how comparatively slight 
misunderstandings, which might eas- 
ily be cured or corrected, have creat- 
ed strong but unnecessary prejudices. 
He believes that “there can be no no- 
bler end than to help remove the fool- 
ish narrow-minded prejudices on both 
sides and with them the mood of pet- 
ty quarrels and unnecessary fric- 
tious.” 


“An American Forerunner of Drey- 
fus” is one of the timeliest articles in 
the September Century. It tells the 
story of a gallant naval officer, early 
in the present century, who was sys- 
tematically persecuted throughout his 
career because of his Jewish faith and 
antecedents. He had his supporters 
in high places, but a large majority 
of his brother officers seem to have re- 
garded him very much as the French 
artillery officer of to-day is regarded 
by most of his Christian fellow-coun- 
trywen. 


Many teachers and school children 
whom Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller has 
interested with her “Talks About 
Birds,” and others not so fortunate, 
will le glad to learn that she has ex- 
panded them into a little book enti- 
tled “The First Book of Birds,’ pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at 
the low price of $1. The aim of the 
author bas been to interest the reader 
in the living bird, not as a target or a 
producer of eggs, but as a fellow- 
creature. Mrs. Miller, in her preface, 
mentions an incident -which came to 
her notice of a small boy who had lis- 
tened to her talks, who persuaded the 
viliage Loys about his summer home 
to give up taking eggs and killing 
birds, and watch them instead. Num- 
erous full-page illustrations, eight of 
which are colored, are a very import- 
ant feature of this book, which should 
be plaved in every school room. 


MISS FLORENCE HOLBROOK, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE FOREST- 
VILLE SCHOOL AT CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS. 


The following letter, though not in- 
tended for publication, will be found 
especially interesting by the many 
teachers and others who have become 
familiar with Miss Holbrook’s excel- 
lent work, either through the use of 
her famous Hiawatha Primer or by 
visits to her school: 

In reply to your inquiry, I beg leave 
to state that I was born several years 
ago in the town of Peru, Ill. My fath- 
er was a graduate of Amherst College 
—a lawyer and poet of more than lo- 
eal renown. My mother was from 
New York. But I and the Primer be- 
long to Illinois—and we are both glad 
of it. 


Prof. Powell, now of Washington, D. 
C., was principal of the first school I 
attended. I am a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, and have the 
Master’s Degree. 

After graduation I taught in Oakland 
(Chicago) High School (Latin and 
Greek), and became principal of the 
school. 

In 1889 I came to Forestville Gram- 
mar School, firmly believing that pu- 
pils in such schools could be and 
should be taught English literature. 

‘That this work was an innovation, 
but successful, may be understood 
from the fact that we had more tnan 
2,000 visitors last year. 

I never visited the Normal School 
until last Monday. I have always 
been more interested in matter than in 
manner (so called), because with each 
child the manner must differ. The 
teacher must know what she wishes 
to teach, and when her wish has been 
accomplished. 

Rand & MeNally’s last Primary Ge- 
ography is mine, and “Round the 
Year in Myth and Song,” American 
Book Co. 

The “Hiawatha Primer” I am proud- 
est of, but hope the future will lead 
me into work still stronger. 

If you know of anything interesting 
about me please add a postscript, but 
do not reveal the fact that I write in 
rhyme. Sincerely, 

FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 
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pays for two years. 


SAMPLE CIES. 


Many teachers. w hoes: are not regular 
subscribers will receive this copy of 
the American Journal of Education. 
We hope you will be so pleased with 
it that you will want to become a reg- 
ular subscriber. You can have this 
Journal visiting you every month in 
the year for only 50 cents. Just think 
of it, less than 4% cents per month! 
Turn over and read page 31. Tell 
your friends about it, and send in 
your subscription at once in time for 
the October number. 

We are not going to sing you a 
song about any one particular book, 
appropriating your ears to our 
service, but we ask you to use your 
eyes and look over this journal care- 
fvlly. You will see notices of many 
useful books. Read the descriptions 
carefully, look inte the needs of your 
library, examine the condition of your 
and then take a good man’s 
“Do what is best for yourseif, 
your home and your school. 


thus 


finances, 
advice. 


ITEM. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the Na- 
tional Correspondence Normal College, 
which is to be found on another page of 
this issue. This institution has been 
doing business in the United States now 
for over four years, and has built np a 
large patronage among men and women 
who desire to advance but who cannot 








Enrollment has al- 
ready reached over 6,000. 

As you have seen by the advertisement, 
Languages, the Sciences, History, Math- 
ematics, and all the Normal branches 


go away to school. 


may be taken through the mail. Cor- 
respondence Schools have come to stay, 
and this institution is without doubt 
worthy of the patronage of persons who 
desire to advance themselves by this, 
now well recognized, helpful method. 

A catalog of the above mentioned in- 
stitution should be in the hands of every 
progressive teacher. 


SHIPMENTS OF BELLS ABROAD. 


Recent shipments of great bells from 
the McShane Bell Foundry at Baltimore, 
illustrate the wide spread demand that 
exists for these famous musical toned 
bells throughout the world. Shipments 
have been made not only to all parts of 
our own land, but to Columbo, Isle of 
Ceylon; David, South America; and 
Shanghai, China. These shipments 
abroad, as well as domestic sales, in- 
creasing year by year, tell a tale of good 
bells well made which carry and spread 
abroad, among other messages, the fame 
of their founders. 
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RODERICK HUME, 


markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’? ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to vow about it. 
It contains thirty-one talks, most of them to you. Hesays: ‘‘You 
see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- 
cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at 
all.”’ ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of 
sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 
of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ 
for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’’ These 
are some of the sayings about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ 
is alone worth the price asked for it. 


. § Good paper binding, postpaid, 
PRICE: {on postpaid, - - - 
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30c. 
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BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century: 
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The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school and its surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 


“it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 


book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 
‘PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - - £§0¢. 
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Trainer’s How to Teach and How to Study 
United States History. 
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Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photograph’c accuracy. ‘They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 
Twenty thousand copies sold. The book contains 328 pages. 
and is bound in cloth. 
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Price per Set, postpaid, only...... .... 80 cts. 



























Single volumes at .............. ..--. -------- 45 cts. 

» _ opt fur the Master’s Use .......... Frances Ridley Havergal 

My King and fis Service Seen Frances Ridley Havergal 

2. Of the Imitation of Christ ...............+-- Thomas a Kempis 

My Point of View ...... Selections from Drummond’s Works 

3. AGGresSseS .....c.seceees eh eked «Peas eabe &4ess-4 Phillips Brooks. 

Addresses .......... Creccoceccecs Bddvesesssecves Henry Drummond 

4 Abide In CRrISt ..ccccccccccsccccccccccccccccecce Andrew Murray 

Like Chriet ..cccccvcccescccocesess Rss Gandeesehonbes Andrew Murray 

5. The Manliness of Christ .......c..cceeceeeeeees Tnomas Hughes 

Addresses to Young Men ............«+. Henry Ward Beecher 

6. With Christ in the School of Prayer ........ Andrew Murray 

BEOLY: $0) CTA oc cecicensccccstscsescccccccocedece Andrew Murray 

7. The Pathway of Safety pbanbethes.sannencewon Ashton Oxenden 

The PRTG CL POMBE  ceicccccccsevccedésvecccccevess oa 

8 Steps Into the Blessed Life ..............seeeeeeee F. B. Meyer 
ED SPOS CE GEEROS ccccccccccovenivccccecedecnecccosesass 

D Die BEGRGRTS Of PORCO ccccccecccsvovececcceccces R. W. Church 

The Christian Life ............ Epuddnb Se sane ces Ashton Oxenden 

10. John Ploughman’s Talk ...... eccoceesee-Charies H. Spurgeon 

= John Ploughman’s Pictures ............ Charles |. Spurgeon 
> esaccce gh 000s eeesvivese<tess dwncenn 
12. Peep of Day ..... niet haeusdew Redinesessvtcodscedeuecnsnesen 
Line Upon "use Sbehnnesensenkseasdsssessebesteteennseesees 

13.. Morning Thoughts ...... Svenscossees “Frances Ridley Havergal 

Evening Thoughts .......... s veseee Frances Ridley Havergal 
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—of our technical knowledge of man 
“others,” we offer our new Cycle Lamp 
as an especially desirable companion for 
night prowlings a-wheel. 
Exceeding fair to see, and 
to see by, is the 


l 


In construction 
obtainable material put together in the 
light of 57 years’ experience as lamp- 
builders. In operation it yields for 10 
hours a wonderful flood of white, pene- 
trating, unwinking light, which winds 
and jolts are alike powerless to quench. 

Upon receipt of $2.50 we will send it 
by mail, prepaid, to any address. 

A little circular will give you all of its 
strong points. Shall we mail it? 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, 


4 Established 1840. 


oo a a io to tm im im imo 








eS 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vastibuled Trains 


CaBETWEENSD 
NT. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 


Gen. Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis Mo, 


it represents the best} | 


‘Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
| TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
To 


Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toronto, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 

And all points North and East, 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Te- 
| ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 


Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 


| Toledo, Sandusky, 


Montreal, 


TICKET OFFICE: 


| 505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





New York City. | 


| SERVICE 


——— BETWEEN —"— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR CARS 


——— 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 











fF IF TY CENTS. 





Scasonable 
Service North. 


Through Sleeping Cars Daily except Sunday at 
twelve-thirty Noon from St. Louis to 


All Northern Michigan Resorts 


Via Chicago. 
Meals served A la Carte in Illinois Central 
Parlor-Cafe Cars. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICES, 
218 N. Broadway and Union Station. 
A. H. HANSON, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. C. McCarty, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR THE 


Summer Resorts 


COLORADO 
AND THE WE ST, 


PERFECT SERVICE, 

REDUCED RA 

CHOICE OF RO > 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN- 

ING VIA OMAHA 

AND VIEWING THE 

EXPOSITION. * 
SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and further information, 

or write the General Passenger Agent at St. Louis. 


Cc. G. WARNER, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’: Pase’R AND TKT. AGT., 
ST. Louis. 
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SMITH’S DICTIONARY (===, FAVORITE 


OF THE psussramiyRobinson) «JUVENILE 


BIBLE |i <><... 


literature for children, selected 








_ . 5p AR ae i{ : from the best and most popular 
Comprising its Antiquities x works. Handsomely printed on 
? \\ ff repre y, | fine super-calendered paper from 
x \ J large oeet Wee and ——— 
Ee = Tin! » ustrate the most famous 
Biography, Geography > \ J artists, making a handsome and 
} J attractive series of ~-? class- 
‘ ics at a low price. ey are 
and Natural History. AM es 4|| handsomely bound in fine English 
fs : i —. — designs in Fp 
EDITED BY } . a — and colors. Sent post-pa or 

50 CENTS EACH. 


Wi. SMITH, LL. D, LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


100 Illustrations. 

WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY : 80 Illustrations. 

This is, undoubtedly, the best work A CHILD S LIFE OF CHRIST ...... 60 Illustrations, 

of its kind in the E nglish language, and THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE.. 70 Illustrations, 

has no rival in importance for the eluci- gt Bm ge le ot | oe 50 Illustrations, 

dation of the scenes and facts of Scrip- | | GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES... neeaveuns 60 Illustrations, 

ture. ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES . : : of ape mire 

" ins 102 ? JESOP’S FABLES 62 Illustrations. 

page Over 5 ihnetratone eg ctaye || MOTHER GOOSE’S RHYMES, JINGLES AND bee tee 
4 . ‘ amie A ustration 

engraved especially for this work and is |] AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD -.30 Illustrations, 

y 8’ = ; ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. ee 42 Illustrations. 

List price... . ARABIAN NIGHTS -..+.....130 Tilustrations. 

9\%x634x2%¢ inches. Our price, prepaid, only... 2.00 BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS .... 46 Illustrations. 

A CHILD’S STORY OF THE BIBLE. ..72 Illustrations, 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 

70 Illustrations. 

FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott 50 illustrations. 


DEVOTIONAL SERIES. | Post-paid only 50 cents each. 


| PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
An entirely new line of standard | | 217-219 Olive Street, - $T. LOUIS, MO. 


Religious Literature, carefully printed 
on fine paper; bound in Full Waite Vel- 























lum, handsome new design in gold and 
monotints, with full gold edges, and put nseO@@orr 
up in a neat box. Each volume contains 
a portrait of the author and an illumi- 
nated photogravure title page. 


Postpaid 50 cts. each. 


A PRETTY 





EVANGELINE «: 


My King and His Service Frances Ridley Havergal + Tonorectow SURPRISE.a 

My Point of View Selections from Drummond’s Works 

by Bae Imitation of Christ es aes Our beautifully illustrated and 
Tresses enry rummon \ : one 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World Henry Drummond +\ charmingly bound edition of Longfel- 


Kept for the Master’s Use Frances Ridley Havergal 


ag mag " oo Pho aise low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved a 
Like Christ . Rev. Andrew Murray - pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
beg ost ss Rev. Andrew 7 has had an immense sale. Now we 
oly in ris ; urray At as , 
7s Manliness of at a se E = as er Ms : have a new edition printed in larger 
Addresses to Young Men ev. Henry Ward Beecher : . . 
The Pathway of Safety Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden type with more and finer illustrations, 
The Christian Life . Rev. Ashton Oxenden printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
SL lglg lhl top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
Fel ony ge ee ae Holy Scripture. aw 2. Giatstene ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
nto the Blesse e ev. F. B. Meyer : 
John Ploughman’s Talk Rev. Charles H. whem ed viously published at less than $1.50. 
Sas Maas of Pease Bah cee | This pretty octet il at ts, postpaid 
e Message o eace Rev. urch e on we sell a oO cents, pos 
The Changed Cross and Other Religious Poems ° y 4 » pomigere. 
Dally Food’ for Christi : 

y Foo r stians J 
Peep of Day ........ etl dt een eda —— | IT HAS 30 FULL PAGE AND 31 HALF PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
REI kclas ac tesabuphadeveseusgesevenseseseeusossé 
. Precept wpon Precept ...........ssseececeserececsvessessers RCOOGOC~- 
. The Prince of the House of David Rev. J. H Ingraham 
Jessica’s First Prayer and Jessica’s Mother..Hesba Stretton 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 217-219 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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